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GOING TO WORK — MILLET Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 30-31 
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1803 — The first real 
Story of steam locomotive—that 
ran on rails—was built 
by Richard Trevithick 


in England. 


1829—George Stephenson made the 
locomotive practical when he built the 
famous “Rocket” that ran bet ween 
Liverpool and Manchester, eagend 










built by Brunton. It 
was by “grass- 
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* ’ 1830—Peter Cooper's “Tom Thumb” locomotive ran an 
exciting race with a horse-drawn car near Baltimore, Md. 
The horse won... but the “Tom Thumb” encouraged other 
gen to build bigger and better locomotives. 
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1856— By this time, trains were running on _ 30,000 
miles of track. Matthias Baldwin's “President” is an example of 
the “fancy” designs used in those days. 





























1869—An historic celebration was held at Pro- 
montory Point, Utah, when a golden spike was 
driven to join the first railroad tracks that span- 



















1893—The famous “999” pulled the “Empire State Express,” over a 
measured mile, at 112.5 miles an hour—a speed that would have been 7 
considered fantastic a century ago! 














TOD AY— Westinghouse 
makes all forms of equip- 
ment for driving modern 
“Iron Horses"—as well as 
compiete electric. locomo- 
tives. Recently, Westing- 
house built the ‘turbine and 
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STEAM—Heat, produced by buraing DIESEL-ELECTRIC — A Diesel en- ELECTRIC—Power, ie eal at @ 


coal, generates steam for the turbine gine turns a generator, supplying _ distance, is supplied by overhead wires 
which turns the driving wheels. power to motors which pull the train. to turn huge electric driving motors. 


































Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC....TED MALONE — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Blue Network 





REPRINTS FOR TEACHERS.... This “IRON HORSE” picture story pro- ’ 


vides excellent material for classroom teaching. In ordering re prints (without adver- 
tising signature), please ask for Picture Story 1-45. State quantity desired and enclose 
10¢ to cover cost of mailing. (No charge for mailing a single reprint). Write: School 


: > > 
Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa PLANTS IN 25 In OFFICES EVERYWHERE 











SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 46 











Franz Schubert. . . the “‘greatest poet of musit’’ 




















For Study — for Reference—Ten Full-Color Art Prints of 
“Dramatic Incidents in Lives of Immortal Composers” 


and “Portraits of Famous Musicians” 


H™ is a supplementary educational pro- 
gram that will interest every member of 
your’music classes. Featured are famous com- 
posers and contemporary musicians, lists of 
their most famous works and short biographical 
sketches. Ideal for framing or study. 

@ @ Originals, painted for the Magnavox col- 
lection by gifted artists, were reproduced in a 





RADIO PHONOGRAPH 


series of national advertisements to foster 
greater musical enjoyment. Requests for reprints 
were so numerous the portfolio of ten was 
created to sell for fifty cents. Instructors will 
place special value on this series for its con- 
tribution in stimulating a greater interest in the 
study of music. Mail coupon below for your copy. 
The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


navox: , 4 choice of great artish 





SUBJECTS PICTURED 


The Magnavox Company, Dept. IN, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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Grieg Schubert ! Enclosed is 50¢ for portfolio of Magnavox art prints. ' 
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Send for Reproduction of Paintings 
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plified teaching method encourages chil- 
to make regular dental appointments 
tt build better dental habits. 







E effectiveness of Ipana’s 5-Way Plan is no 
guess-work. Teachers are constantly telling us 
the better care youngsters give their teeth and 

ims, once the Plan is adopted ...and how faith- 

lthey are in going to the dentist. 

The reward which thousands of children work 
is Ipana’s brightly decorated Dental Health 

prificate — part of Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. They 








show eager interest, too, in Ipana’s cardboard 
tooth model. 

Larger than life-size, this model includes names 
of all teeth, average age at which permanent teeth 
appear and correct angle for holding tooth brush 
when cleaning teeth and massaging gums. 


“Your material very helpful to teachers, pupils 
and parents,” says Texas teacher. 
To complete Ipana’s well-rounded Plan, you also 


get a full-color wall chart, “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?’; hygiene record sheets and teacher's out- 















Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- 


FREE! 


gram for classroom use, including amazing new card- 
board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use 
coupon at the right. 
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1. Tooth brushing model — 
larger-than-life-size cardboard 
model of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 


2. Four-colored Dental 
Health Certificates for 
awarding to your pupils. 
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line for a successful dental health program. 


Send for the 5-Way Plan today. It’s entirely free. 
And it is constantly winning the highest praise 
from teachers, school dentists and nurses for its 
aid to health-on-the-home-front. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


lpana and Massage 
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| : 
| Educational Dept. NI-45, Bristol-Myers Company, | 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. | 
IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
| Please send me this Plan which includes: | 
1 © Wall Chart C) Dental Certificates | 
(C0 New Model of Teeth [1] New Teacher's Folder : 
| (J Class Hygiene Records | 
| 
NAME eae a | 
3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
ote Adee . NAME OF SCHOOL____ Pa ca : 
4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- | SCHOOL ADDRESS ee ee -_— | 
‘ords for 25 children). | | 
5. Teacher's Folder, “Build a Successful Pro- | = pes ce isan Fai | 
gram on Dental Health.” | GRADE TAUGHT CLASS ENROLLMENT | 
| i 
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HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 
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COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 


confidential. 


Friends, relatives, school board meves 


contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS untit octoser 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay 
ments ‘til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans compieted QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 


‘ 


et Se ee eeee a eeeseeaaesste Te 
NArin 
MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY ‘ as 
EST. 1905 Depi. 105 D Sioux City 2,lowa 3 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me j 
by MAIL your “Borrow By i” Plan for § 
Teachers. : 
. 
NAME : 
. 
abepess - ° 
: 
CITY. STATE H 


If you need cash now, or will LICENSED BY AND 


need it this summer, write to- 
day for Mutual's courteous, con- 
fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan 
for teachers. It will 
a plain envelope. NO cost. NO 
Obligation. NO representative ’ 
will call. Use coupon below or & 

drop a card or letter to~ 


mailed in, 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduaie and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions. . . making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you wiil find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs, And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. y >» Be Office of the Registrar, 
B Montgomery Ave., Philadelpbia 22, Pa. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ - 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only vers 
which you are sure is a pupils own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SPRING 
Spring is coming; 
The birds are humming; 
The bees are stinging; 
Church bells are ringing. 
The grass is growing; 
The children hoeing. 
Come in the sun 
And have some fun! 
It’s time to sing 
For it is spring! 


Rocrr Rotrmc, 4th Grade 
Garvin Heights Rural School, Win- 
ona, Minn. 

Mary Ronan, Teacher 


Roger’s chant of the spring is in 
couplet form. 


For VicTory 


Come, ye children, one and all, 
We must answer to the call; 

Busy don’t you see we must be, 
Working to win the victory. 

We saved the seeds last fall. 

Make a Victory Garden is our call. 
From the east unto the west, 

We must always do our best. 


Rain or shine all the time, 

Sowing, hoeing plant and vine, 

See them grow, row on row, 

We're helping Uncle Sam, you know. 
Donna Breur, 4/) Grade 

St. Joseph’s School, Ashton, Iowa 

SistER M. Curysostom, Teacher 


Donna’s vigorous rhythm suggests 
in a subtle way the energetic work 
necessary to produce a good garden. 


TASKS 

Late in the evening when the sun is 
low, 

Out to the barnyard I like to go, 

Taking a basket to fill with eggs 
fresh and white, 

And walk among the animals gath- 
ered for the night. 


The cows softly moo while the calves 

gently play; 

horses are tired and 

dusty from hay. 

Of all the tasks that must be done, 

This evening chore is the most pleas- 
ant one. 


The 


the men 


Betry RutH Watson, 6¢/ Grade 
Public School, Gallatin, Mo. 
Mase Ports, Teacher 


Betty's verse is full of imagery 
and word pictures. It has a dreamy 
atmosphere, produced partly by the 
length of the lines. 
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‘‘A beautiful picture is a joy forever.’ 


each for 60 
COLORED 


for 15 cents 


a ae 


Age of Innocence 


Keynolds 


Acquaint your pupils with some of the world’s great paintings, 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Beautiful - Educational - Inexpensiy. 

ONE CENT each for 60 or more. 

TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 5% 

TEN CENTS each for 6 or more. 

Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful art subjects, % 
children, each 544 x 8, no two alike. 

MINIATURE COLORED pictures, at One Cent and Two o, 


3x 3% 
x 8 
10 x 12 


cents’ worth or more. 


BIRD PICTURES. 7x9 A set of 25 & 


birds with a brief description of each, for 75 cents 'y 
helpful, in Spring bird study. ’ 
64-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 miniature illustrations , 


. Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, M 
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RITHMETIC 
OUNG AMERICA 


FOR 


builds a sound foundation of 
concepts, skills, relationships 


essential to work on higher levels. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 














heap ple ¥ A carefully selected and 


Chicago 
Fully 


Depaul SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS <JUNE 27 TO 


AUG. 3 


extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 


or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap. 
proved methods of presentation. 
itable study with Chicago 
Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicage 1, I. 


While in Chicago you can combine prof. 
*s many advantages, (Bulletin upon request, 














A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 





Colleges, 
AL RB b RT Secondary and 
Elementary 
PTH AAY Schools. Good 
candidates in 
AGE N CY demand. Send 
TABLISHED i885 for information 
—— sare 


—————— Corresponding Agencies :___——_—__—_ 
553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS. 


Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS - 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — READING and the LAN. 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC- 
SCIENCE — CREATIVE EXPRESSION — MANUAL 
ARTS — MUSIC — RHYTHMS — NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, ete. 


Write for information at once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 410S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago§, Il 

















TEACHERS 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, 


The opportunities for teachers to secure 
tions excellent professionally and fin 
are the greatest we have ever known. Itis 
aim to render the best service possible to 
administrator and teacher. Our service 
nation-wide. (Member N_A.T.A.) 


AGENCY 





-_ 
— 


——— a 1 


————_ ———— _ 
ODVNITT- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 





000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDE 


West including Arizona, California, Nevada, Oreg 
Washington. Grades $1800—$2200, H. S. $200 
$3000. Free Enrollment. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies 


BARDEEN UNION 


332 SOUTH WARREN 


Traveling Representative 


only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Ag 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Established 18 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
29 years superior placement service 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good Teachers needed for Fall vacancies. £ 
State in our territory faces serious shortage. Unu 
opportunities for advancement. Alaska to Calif 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 





Teachers 
Wanted 


WRITE US. 


If you want a position WRITE US. 


If you have never taug 


If you want a BETTER POSITION WRITE U 
If you desire to teach WRITE: COLORADO - ARIZON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 344, Boulder, Colo 





PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Ages 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Dept. N Established! 





Teachers 
Agency 


*HUGHES 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
You never before had such an opportunity to advance P 
fessi liy and fi ially. You probably never will b 
such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 

Member—National Association Teachers Agencies 








Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder. Colo. 


The greatest teacher placement buresd ns 
We work the West fully. We will make 60 applicatiot 


tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member away? * ™ 








WANTED 
TEACHERS. for the Southwest 


| Ideal climate, warm hospitality, high 
salaries. Organized by present manager 
1903. Enrollment FREE and Permanent. 


Bynum Teachers Agency, Abilene, Texas 





EDUCATION SERVICE BUR 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


We cooperate with a selected group of teachs 
who are worthy of better teaching or —_ 
trative positions. Last year we meee 
teachers in thirty-six different 8 

A good year to secure promotion. 


BYRON COSBY and C. D. MITCHE 














At the end of the day s 


occupation 


What better way to end the day than a cozy chair, a pleasant 
book, and chilled 7-Up to sip? In this clean-tasting and 
crystal-clear drink, there’s the diversion of taste enjoyment. 
Though it contains no stimulants, you get a “fresh up” from 
its goodness. Before bedtime, as during the day .. . you 
like it and it likes you. 

© the ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of 


every bottle—“contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, lithia 
and soda citrates, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils”. 
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COLOR CRAFTS for EVERYONE 
20 Handicraft Projects 





to help you teach design and color coordination to pupils 


from kindergarten through senior high school. 






written and illustrated by a member 


of the art department of one of the 


country’s leading school systems. It 


suggests that old fabrics and available 


material be utilized each time— 


and tells you how to use them. 


Concentrates upon projects that will encourage 





ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are gwar- 
anteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 


Handicraft Projects for Home Assignment 

Handicraft Projects for the Class Room 
Handicraft Projects for Single Class Periods 

Detailed instructions and explanatory 
illustrations give a step by step picture of 


each handicraft. A timely, practical book, 








the child to develop his own designs, 
create his own color schemes. Priced 


at $1, “Color Crafts for Everyone” 


will be sent FREE to any school. 


Write for your copy today. 


Palmetto Place Mats 
Braided Rugs 
Model Home 

with Landscaping 
Miniature Theater 
Batik Work 


Here are some of the projects included: 


Hooked Rugs 
Batik Work 
on Fabric 
Tie-Dyeingof Scarfs, 
Kerchiefs, Skirts 


_ Weaving with 


good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if on Wood Fabric and Raffia 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 
aan ee eee aeecaeeaeeeaeaeaeaeeaneaanecnnnwows: SEND FOR YOUR FREE cOPY----~ 
; RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION * 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 20 : 
! Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. ; 
i 
! 
: i PPP EEE PPT T rrr rrr TTT rTrTTTTrTTITTTiiiT Tritt TTT ttt ree i 
! 
; PTT errr TT Tr rrr Try TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TT TTT iii Ti eee - 6 
. ! 
} Ge, 6.0 c 00 be beeesecsbecsseeeooecseceoses Bins 55629008 0b06.06000000668600000080088 ! 
; Teacher Of ver ccc acer reer ener ee eee ee ee eee esses ees eee e se ee ee SH Eee HSE SE SES EH Ee eee es eeesesssess ° 
: Ve) ee ee ee reer ee eee eee eee Pree ee eee ee ee eee Cee eee eee Cee eee reer ere rere re i 
nn ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re ree ree ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eneeeeeneseene! 
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JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page PLANS for the construction 
32 of most commercially made 
model airplanes are too complicated 
for young children to comprehend. 
They will enjoy making this simple 
paper model. Here are some addi- 
tional ideas for putting their interest 
in planes to good use. 

1. On dark blue paper, paint black 
airplanes apparently going across the 
sky. Paint lights on them. Paint 
the moon and stars in the sky. 

2. Paint a large airplane on a light 
background. Underneath it, in faint- 
er tints of green, orange, tan, and 
‘brown, paint a pattern of rectangu- 
lar farm fields. 

3. Paint an airplane high on the 
page. Below it paint a city with 
streets, rows of houses, and dots of 
green for trees. 

4. Draw a plane and show the 
countryside below. Make the roads, 
the big expanses of fields, and perhaps 
a little group of buildings. How 
tiny the automobiles look! 

Drawing pictures of airplanes may 
inspire some pupils to draw aviators, 
war pictures, and airports. 

While most boys are enthusiastic 
about airplane study, some girls are 
not. It seems unwise to force the 
work upon any who may not be in- 
terested. It should be arranged so 
that such pupils may do something 
of a similar nature, but upon a sub- 
ject of their own choosing. 


Page PROBABLY the children who 
have been using the medium 
of papier-maiché for the first time in 
making these birds will be enthusi- 
astic about the new process, while 
those who have used papier-miché 
previously can always learn some- 
thing new about its possibilities. It 
supplies a further means for the mak- 
ing of animals for sand-table scenes, 
for toys, or for modeling big animals 
and figures for a stage setting. 
There are many good reasons for 
using papier-maché in handwork proj- 
ects. Very large objects made from it, 
such as statues, are light in weight 
and easy to move about. For shap- 
ing such things as heads for puppets, 
it is more satisfactory than clay be- 
cause it will not break easily. Paint 
may be applied to it very effectively. 
Children enjoy studying birds and 
often are to learn to draw 
them. A wise teacher will put with- 
in their reach many good colored 
pictures of birds which are native to 
the vicinity. Someone may question 
(Continued on page 7) 
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SPRING ART PACKET 


For Lower Grades 


Posters - Decorations - Activities 
Cireus blackboard border, Flower Window Picture, Safety 
and Clean-up Posters. Boat Window Picture, Duck Black- 
board border, Nature Study, Mother’s Day Card, ete. To 
introduce our ““Teacher-Plans” service we have selected 
these pages from our regular service and will 50c 
send them postpaid for only -...-...++s+-seeees 


Ann Marie Workshop, 5932 Newburg, Dept. 2220, Chicago 31 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - industrials - Old Mastes 


The finest and only 
thentiec collection. Makes 
school work easier fe 
teachers, more fascinati 

for pupils. 1500 subjects 
$74 actual photographs = 
natural colors, 7x9 inches 
of birds, flowers, animas 
Special selection of 33 bu 
pictures $1.00. Progret 
sive views 6 x5 inches 
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(Continued from page 6) 


+. wisdom of encouraging children 
copy pictures. It is good for the 
id to do something that he wants 
, do, and a group may not be able 
, make an extensive study of bird 
fe from nature alone. A _ child 
ums color in trying to match, with 
crayons or paint, the colors which 
ses in the bird pictures. He 
sms to estimate size, to recognize 
siety in shapes, and to make com- 
isons of the different kinds of 
ds which he tries to draw. 
One second grade, after visiting a 
<j refuge, painted a mural called 












he Bird Sanctuary.” It was a 
ming piece of work made on 
mapping paper eighteen feet long 
siten feet high. In it were many 
wds—on the water, in the trees, 
nj in the air. The project was large 
sugh to allow class participation. 


ON THIS page are pictures of 

many well-known breeds of 
ios shown in characteristic poses, 
inj excellent suggestions are given 
tor drawing them. 

children occasionally will want to 
ww how to draw a dog (or cat) 
sep before a fireplace. On this 
ag the Boston terrier and Peking- 
sare asleep. The great Dane and 
die may be changed a little to 
mike them sleep also. 

The wire-haired terrier and the 
Kutie are easier to draw because of 
her squarish jaws and because their 
hes are simpler than those of other 
dys. These two dogs also can be 
mided in clay more readily than 
hk others—their legs can be made 
tick enough to hold them up and 
tr heads will not break so easily. 
ever, the wire-haired terrier and 
Sortie may be cut from thin wood 
fx ornamental lapel pins. 

The children who made _papier- 
mxhé birds like those on page 33 
vil also want to make dogs of the 
bm material. 

The movie Lassie, Come Home has 
pn children an enthusiasm for 
fnwing the collie. During the study 
bi sheep raising they will be glad to 
tet to this drawing of the collie. 
tn they study Scandinavia they 
mi want to draw the great Dane, 
ommonly seen in Denmark, Sweden, 
nd Norway. 

Girls and boys often enjoy illus- 
tntng dog stories, and they think 
tis fun to make a book of pencil 
Bitches of various breeds of dogs. 
ere are two methods of proce- 
“we in painting dog pictures. The 
“g may first be drawn in pencil, 
Panted carefully inside all of the 
Hees, and then outlined in paint 

en the first paint is dry. Or the 
wiole shape may be painted in one 

®, over which, when dry, accent 


“es may be added. 




















rH EVEN though posters have al- 
teady been used to announce 

at event, it may still be necessary to 
Sve last-minute warning with such 
Paters as “Tomorrow Is the Day.” 
ildren like to make posters which 


EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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VMCISCMS 


Oppresnrys submarine is about 283 
years older than the Wrights’ airplane. 
Great as are the improvements in under- 
water vessels, their held of operations re- 
mains fenced in. 

The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limi- 
tation to the range of transport planes, as 
evidenced by today’s globe-circling Army 
and Navy bombers and transports. They 
can travel overseas and over everything 
else . . . and do! 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that 
every place on earth is accessible to them, 
make close neighbors of all peoples. No one 
can be isolated from or immune to their 
effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,’’ observed 
Emerson. The people of the British Isles 
had to import in order to live. They did not 
have many exportable natural resources. 
But they had coal and Watt’s steam engine, 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


Ge C WUullon.. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LFF 


Dean, School of Filucation, U.C.L. A. 





so they became an industrial and seafaring 
people. 

The airplane is an American! 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular trafic. To wit: Today 
the United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U. S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. 
Our purpose is to work with you in inter- 
preting the rapid changes and applying air 
transportation to human betterments. Will 
you join with us? Please write for a free 
copy of “Air Age Education News.” 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ZNGFLHARDT, IR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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will bring hoped-for results at a defi- 
nite time. 

In all posters of this type, various 
ideas may be worked out to attract 
special attention and make them 
fulfill their intended purpose. For 
example, some of the posters about 
saving string may have little balls of 
string glued to them. 

Children like to make posters that 
are needed. Teachers do not have to 
hunt for reasons; plenty of occasions 
arise. But enough cannot be said 
against contests which offer prizes as 
the motivation for making posters. 





Often judges in such contests do not 
understand children, teachers demand 
perfection, and much precious time 
is taken from the children that they 
could have used to make something 
of more lasting value. 


Page HERE are some suggestions for 
using the Latin-American line 
drawings and other similar ones. 

1. They provide attractive decora- 
tions for unused space on the pages 
of children’s notebooks about Mexico 
and South America. Wax crayons 
are too blunt for such small draw- 





ings. Colored pencils or ordinary 
pencils are better to use. 

2. Using big brushes and tempera 
paints, make large pictures on tan 
wrapping paper. The men’s white 
suits will stand out well, and the 
black hair of both men and women 
will look dramatic next to their dark 
skin—which may be of orange mixed 
with a little red and brown. 

3. The arch, very popular in Latin 
America, may be shown in buildings 
in the background, painted a deep 
blue as if one were looking into the 
shadows of the interior. 
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in Cool Colorado 


7ée University of Colorado 

1845 SUMMER SESSION 
Sight Weeks 

June 28 ta August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec 
onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology. 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Insticutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile 


UNIVERSITY 


of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Session (Dept. T ) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name en 


St. and No. 








City and State - 





WHAT’S YOUR I1.Q.? 


Discover personality strengths, special abilities, intelli- 
gence. Take simple tests mailed you. Psychologists (Ph.D.) 
advise suitable jobs, graduste courses, persovalit - 
justment, information. Write Teachers 


1.@ Free 
Guidance Clinic, 52 Lincoln, Highland Park, N.J. 
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QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
iN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 


The only home study music school offering all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, of 


fers YOU the opportunity to make umportant 
cultural and financial advancement in the musi- 
cal arts if you are earnest and ambitious, and 
will devote part of your spare time to serious 
effort, you should be able to earn a Degree, 
Diploma or Teacher's Certificate and be prepared 
to reap rich rewards equal to those enjoyed by 
many, many who have benefited by our tnstruc- 
tion durmg the past 40 years, Take the first 
step NOW, Check courses in which interested 


and mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUS 
TRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 


Publie School Music 0 
Advanced Composition © 


ducting [ 
O Harmony 0 


Name 
a 
City & State 


Music experience Age 





O Piano © Violin © Cornet O Trumpet © Saxo 
phone © Clarinet 0) Guitar ( Mandolin (1) Voice 
O Ear Training and Sight Singing © Choral Con 


History of Music 
Arranging 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. G3rd St., Suite U1G9, Chicago 15, fil. 








LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
ign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un 
able to use them. 


The children were picking violets. 
Suddenly Dorothy became much ex- 
cited. She came running to me with 
a violet in one hand and a half- 
opened bud in the other. “Look!” she 
cried. “I found a violet and a half.” 

NELLIE O. Moser 
Long Beach, California 


A few days after I had given my 
young nephew a pair of roller skates, 
I asked whether he had learned to 
use them. 

The child answered, “Well, I have 
the right idea in my head. All I have 
to do is get it in my feet!” 

Francis G. KERNAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


Six-year-old Bettie was talking to 
the girl who had come to live next 
door. “How many brothers and sis- 
ters have you?” she asked. 

“Two half brothers and one half 
sister,” came the reply. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Bettie, “are you 
the only whole one in the family?” 

Betry BLANCHARD 
Wallace, North Carolina 


One of my first-grade boys had 
been to the barbershop before coming 
to school. When commenting on his 
haircut, I asked him what it was that 
smelled so nice. 

He said, “Oh, the barber put some 
hair polish on my hair.” 

LEONA RINGHOFER 
Waldorf, Minnesota 


Marva, aged four, visited school 
with her older sister a few times. 
When she was old enough to be en- 
rolled, her mother said, “Marva, it 
is time for you to begin school.” 

Marva, with a satisfied air, an- 
swered, “I went to school already.” 

SIsTER MARY OF THE ROSARY 

Stann Creek, British Honduras 


Our superintendent had taken great 
pains to have us teach the children 
the use of the pronoun which. On 
the street one day, he noticed two 
boys walking near him. One boy was 
reading a composition written by the 
other. “That sentence is no good,” 
the reader pointed out. “It ain’t got 
no whiches in it.” 

Mary P. Davis 
Washington, D.C. 


While I was putting the finishing 
touch to a cake I had baked, my 
little girl said, “Mother, your cake 
would look just like the pictures in 
the magazine if you would cut a 
piece out of it.” 

Mary SyYKEs 
Granville, New York 
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RENEW -POINTS... From ESTERBROOK’S 33 num- 
bered point styles you can select the right point for the 
handwriting system you teach. ECONOMICAL...The 
complete ESTERBROOK pen is attractively priced 


* for students. RELIABLE...Made by ESTERBROOK 


— America’s first pen maker. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Priority orders are taking 
2 out of 3 ESTERBROOK 
Fountain Pens. If your 
dealer's stock is low, we 
know you will understand. 


THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


The Brown Brothers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


NUMBERED POINTS 




















MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


WOUCAON 
BARNS 
JLONORROW'S 


WORD 


N ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields & 


-_ “educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placet 


on wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching sta 
of 600 persons including educators of national and internation 
reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and labora 
iories—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under 
graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops '° 
teachers in primary, secondary and higher education. Counselin 
facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second term registration, Monday, i” . 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 742 Administration But 


— 
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A little four-year-old girl asked 
me to print her name on the type- 
writer. When I had fin‘shed I spelled 
her name aloud for her, pointing out 
gach letter, “Capital L-a-u-r-a, capi- 
tal E-t-n-a, capital P-a-t—.” 

She interrupted, “But my name’s 
sot capital.” 

Lucie E. WoLFENBERGER 
Whitt, Texas 


Lynn, aged six, was told to wash 
himself after playing outside. The 
esults did not satisfy his mother and 


Loren stood at the window of his 
home watching for his daddy to 
come home to dinner. Seeing a num- 
ber of cars parked around the court- 
house block, he asked his mother 
what all the people were doing there. 

It was the last day for issuing au- 
tomobile licenses, and so his mother 
answered, “They are getting their li- 
cense plates.” 

Whereupon Loren asked, “What 
do they want with all those dishes?” 

MINNIE Moxness 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





Jane, aged four, called her mother 
to come and see the ladybug which 
she had found. 

“Oh, I’m too busy now, dear,” re- 
plied Mother. 

Ja 2, thinking things over, said, 
“But it isn’t a ladybug, I guess. It 
is a father bug.” 

Mother, being curious by this time, 
went to see what sort of creature her 
daughter had discovered, and found 
it was a daddy longlegs. 

Vera E, FRampTo” 
Fillmore, Utah 





Leonard, a six-year-old, looking at 
the radiator heater, remarked, “This 
is the funniest stove I’ve ever seen. 
You can hear and feel the fire, but 
you can’t see it.” 

Peart L. Terri 
Weleetka, Oklahoma 


At an ocean beach, a three-year- 
old boy was carried into the water by 
his mother. Suddenly he said, “Take 
me out! This bathtub is too big!” 

SisTER MARY GERTRUDE 
Waterflow, New Mexico 


che sent him back to try again, with 
the suggestion that he use a little 
“bow grease.” 

“Mother,” presently came the call, 
“{ can’t find the elbow grease. Will 
this scouring powder do just as well?” 

Marian E. DEAN 


Coventry, Vermont 
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HE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in helping the Modern “Jeacher 
by making learning 
1. ATTRACTIVE 

2. CONTINUOUS 


3. EXTENSIVE 
4. VOLUNTARY 





My three-year-old sister was sit- 
ting on my lap and I said, “My foot 
is asleep. 

She whispered to me and said, “Do 
‘ou Want me to get down?” 

I said, “Why are you whispering?” 

“| don’t want to wake your foot,” 
ne replied. 

Dana WaRRELI 
Hollywood, West Virginia 










Russell, aged entered the 
chool bus one morning and proudly 
nounced to all the passengers that 
he had just had a G. I. haircut. 
Wilma, a tiny first-grader, looked 
nd listened and repeated softly, 
G-I-haircut.” She 
then turned to the older child sit- 
tng beside her and said, “Now I can 
tell my teacher that | know how to 
ella new word, G-I-haircut.” 
Jenni D. Ror 
Maysville, Kentucky 


ten, 


G-I-haircut, 


One day during a school vacation 
fother noticed Martha sitting in the 
wuse looking very listless, and she 
4 fe ad, “Martha, what’s the trouble?” 
Little Martha said, “Well, Mother, 
ame people get homesick, but I’m 
choolsick. I just love school.” 
ALICE OLDHAM 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


re 
at our of THE BO? 


3. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


[saw my small neighbor wearing a 
y wrist watch. “What time is it?” 
lasked, laughingly. 
She replied, “I can’t tell time; 
ayhow, this watch is not alive.” 
EuNICE FRANKLIN 
Buffalo, New York 


1. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 


the children in the first grade 2. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


were discussing their families. Six- 

o ar-old Nancy was relating the CONTINUOUS VOLUNTARY 

: tings her little brother Robert By stimulating turther reading and study, teak cali. dn cutin 
auld do. it murtures teacher and text implanted By “taking over while . 


na | asked, “And how old is Robert?” otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 


knowledge. 


8 The astonishing reply was, “Well, worry 

ler X's a little older than the puppies!” ovoveunemmesnctamsiesmcetsraveteteseseassete a agase 
a Ei Amis Bu SCHOOL AND 

In Spnenile, Georgia THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. DIVISION 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Supplementary Teaching Aids.” 


yim Bruce, aged six, was sitting at the 
de P'ano with a songbook open before 








um. ME to page eleventy-two,” 
ne told hi 
hy is playmate who also had a Nane.......... . eee wee Lenseisnioaliisatisiall 
His aunt, investigating to see what SCHOOL... 
little boy called “eleventy-two,” 
d the number to be 112. iii... ssssneehteeneseletsnensnngiimensinniiasnsiessssiiteieiniianitigicinmasienioansaias 
Avice PorcH 
0 vonescccccsssscscevssconnsoscvsesccsecsecsonesonesnssed STATE sososeeseseseness 
Sylacauga, Alabama (INST-4-45) 
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New evidence on the prevalence 
Ol faulty breaklast habits 


Bu is one of the weakest links in the 


chain of good nutrition. The reason is the 


neglect that attends the planning and eating of 


breakfast in vast numbers of American homes. 


The extent of this neglect has been revealed 


by increasing evidence. In a nation-wide survey 


among high school and college students, for 


example, over 60% were reported to have had 
an inadequate breakfast or no breakfast on the 


day of the survey. 


Educational efforts being made to improve 


the American breakfast pattern give promi- 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” ENRICHED 
FLOUR, BISQUICK, WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX 


... also Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (sold in the West) 
and Red Band Flour (sold in parts of the South). All our family 
flours are enriched to the new, higher government standards. 
Bisquick contains enriched flour. All our ready-to-eat cereals are 


restored. All these brands are reg. trade marks of General Mills. 


nence to cereal foods for several reasons. The 
offer a wide variety of appetizing forms an( 
tastes to tempt the morning appetite—they ar 
economical—and they provide important nutri. 
ents that warrant their inclusion as foundatioy 
foods in breakfast. Their use is common; 
associated with milk (or butter in the case of 


bread) and to a considerable extent fruit. 


The enrichment of flour and bread, and res. 
toration of cereal breakfast foods has greatly 
broadened the nutritional contribution of cereal 


foods. The charts below suggest their importance. 








Almost 
3 of the ie 
Calories 


Cereal foods 


(flour, breakfast cere- 
als, etc.) make the con- 
tributions shown at the 
right to the average 
American diet (based 
on 2800 calorie pre- 
war diet — data ad- 
justed for cooking loss): 


+ ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL } 
FOODS / 


(28-30 %) 








Almost 


V4 of the 
Proteins 


“40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% 
of the Iron (in relation to allowances recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 





...and —if they 
were all whole 
grain, enriched 
or restored — 
they would also 
contribute: 












ALL OTHER FOODS | 


| ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


More than 14 of 
three essential 
B-Vitamins and + 


CEREAL 
FOODS* / 


Iron 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION NOW 





Again this year a bill for federal aid 
to education has been presented to Con- 
gress. It proposes that $300,000,000 be 
spent to equalize educational opportunity 
and teachers' salaries--control of the 
schools to remain, as now, in state and 
local hands. The case for the bill has 
been ably set forth in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for Febru- 
ary and March. Many believe that it will 
be possible to pass this bill in 1945. 

If you favor its passage, as we do, find 
out how your representative and senator 

propose to vote, and try to arouse com- 

munity sentiment in its support. 





PAUL REVERE PICTURE BOOK 





Excellent source material for Patriots' 
Day (April 19) and for the Revolutionary 
Period is a new booklet on Paul Revere, 
brought out by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. It sells for 25 cents. 
Here we see pictures of the Revere family 
and their environment, and examples of 
Paul Revere's work as silversmith and en- 
graver, including his famous engraving of 
the Boston Massacre, 


PLANT A TREE 





Celebrate Arbor Day by seeking out ap- 
propriate verse; by carrying on discus- 
sions about trees and their value to man; 
by identifying trees in the neighborhood; 
and, if possible, by planting trees on 
the school grounds or elsewhere, 


YOUTH HAS A PART TO PLAY 





Are you interested in the part a school 
may play in community-service activities? 
If so, secure "Youth Has a Part to Play," 
one of the Service Center Publications of 
the American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Association), 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. In this 
pamphlet are given 167 actual examples of 
service rendered by youth to particular 
communities. The price is 25 cents, 


THE FILIPINO SCHOOLS REOPEN 





The Filipino schools began to reopen as 
soon as the liberating armies arrived. 
"We opened the first school in Tacloban," 
reports a Philippine official. "If we 
had needed any proof of the physical and 


spiritual blows the Filipinos had suf- 
fered, it was revealed in the appearance 
of the children. They marched in, not 
like youngsters, but like little robots. 
Then they saw the teachers smiling. And 
what did those children do but burst out 
singing 'God Bless America'! Two and a 
half years is a long time in children's 
lives, but they had not forgotten." 


4-H CLUBS 





If you are a rural teacher, and there 
is no 4-H Club in your community, why not 
take steps to start one? The 4-H Clubs 
(Head, Heart, Hands, and Health) for ru- 
ral boys and girls now have a membership 
of more than a million and a half. No 
organization is doing more to enrich farm 
life. The clubs are sponsored and super- 
vised by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, state agricultural colleges, and 
county extension agents. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY--APRIL 14 





Did you know that the observance of 
Pan-American Day is fifteen years old 
this spring? The Governments of all the 
American Republics set it aside as a time 
to emphasize the unity of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. To help you in 
making your plans for the day, we are 
publishing in this issue a number of 
pertinent teaching aids. (See the Subject 
Index on page 2.) If you wish additional 
or different materials, write to the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D.C., ask- 
ing about their free and low-cost book- 
lets and other authoritative teaching 
aids. Another source of help is the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


Polbn Milde Cde 
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LETS LEARN ABOUT NEWSPAPERS 


KATHERINE BROWN PEAVY 


Classroom Teacher, Union School, Salinas, California 


OR a vital, up-to-the-minute 
F upper-grade activity that can 
be carried on through the school 
year—one which lends itself ad- 
mirably to correlation with other 
subjects—a newspaper project is 
ideal. 
the most common means of com- 
munication. It is familiar to a 
child almost from babyhood, yet 
the average upper-grader knows 
little about it because all his life 


The newspaper is one of 


he has taken it so completely for 
> granted. 

A unit on the newspaper can 
be a part of the language work, or 
it can be linked with the social 
studies because of its association 
with current events. It is a good 
plan to keep in a notebook a rec- 
ord of the ground covered. The 
first section should be devoted to 
examples of types of news stories 
clipped from current issues of 
newspapers, pasted in the book 
and labeled appropriately. Pupils 
should be able not only to classify 
any news story brought in as a 
current-events item but to evalu- 
ate its importance. In the note- 
book include examples of each 
part of typical city and small- 
LOWN newspapers. 


THE PARTS OF A 
NEWSPAPER 

Of primary importance is news 
of current happenings. This is 
listed under several headings— 
depending on its significance, its 
nature, and when and where it 
happens. Spot News is usually 
found on the front page, and, is 
published as soon as possible after 
it happens. 
syndicates (agencies whose busi- 


It is gathered from 


ness it is to send reporters all over 
the world to cover important 
happenings), or is collected from 
radio short-wave receivers. News 
about the war, political develop- 
ments both at home and. abroad, 
human-interest stories with gen- 
eral appeal, new inventions and 
scientific discoveries, labor prob- 
lems, and the activities of well- 
known personalities are a few of 
the subjects that make front-page 
news. 

Sensational Stories dealing with 
crime, and the baser 
emotions should be passed over 
quickly, “played down” so to 
speak. We cannot prevent pupils 
from reading such stories, but we 
can try to show their relative 
unimportance and bring out the 
idea that they deserve only pass- 
ing attention. 


violence, 
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Most children know very little about the daily 


newspaper. 


Studying the subject is worth while, 


and may lead the way toa school newspaper project. 


Photographs, both those used 
to illustrate a feature story and 
which are a feature in 
themselves, are sometimes general 


those 


in appeal, or have local impor- 
tance. Again, it is well to focus 
attention upon what is wholesome 


and constructive. 


who live in the vicinity of train- 
ing camps. 

Editorials are really expressions 
of personal opinion. The editorial 
writer gives his views on condi- 
tions and events, local, national, 
Some editorials 
have high literary merit and de- 


or international. 





Here may be seen an operator at the keyboard of a linotype, a typesetting 
machine which casts each line of type in one piece. 


The Society Page is devoted to 
parties, club meetings, births, en- 
gagements, marriages, visits, and 
the comings and goings of local 
people. 

Church, School, and Organiza- 
tion News and Notices are im- 
portant in a city or small-town 
newspaper, as are Obituaries. 

The Sports Page must not be 
overlooked, for the daily doings 
of international, national, or 
local sporting personalities are of 
tremendous interest to sports- 
minded pupils. The prospect of 
the local high school’s winning 
the football championship, or of 
Elmer Jones’s making center on 
the basketball team this year, is 
of vital concern to every boy in 
the class. Most boys will be in- 
terested in who goes to the Rose 
Bowl, or the Sugar Bowl, or the 
Cotton Bowl, and who will win 
the pennant in each of the base- 
ball leagues. Sports are more im- 
portant than ever as a part of the 
military and naval training pro- 
gram, and this fact has colored 
the interest of even elementary- 
school pupils, particularly those 
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serve intensive study for style and 
content. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to read editorials, to 
evaluate their influence on public 
opinion, and then to try writing 
editorials of their own. 

Syndicated Features are an im- 
portant part of the average small- 
town newspaper, and many of 
them appear in city papers. They 
include comics, cartoons, advice 
on health, household hints, sto- 
ries, columns devoted to humor 
or to comment on politics and 
other subjects, as well as news. 
Encourage pupils to see the comic 
section for what it is—a momen- 
tary diversion. Political cartoons 
should be studied for their rela- 
tionship to the news. Children 
should learn to evaluate a cartoon 
as well as any other part of a 
newspaper. Factual cartoons can 
be used to real educational advan- 
tage, particularly those which in- 
volve events and persons famous 
in history. 

“General Assignment” Sections 
of a newspaper include market 
reports, legal notices, vital statis- 
tics (births, marriages, deaths), 


radio news and programs, other 
specialized information, classified 
and feature advertisements. Most 
of this material is in small type, 
usually in the back pages. Feature 
ads, however, unless they require 
a full page, ordinarily have news 
columns next to them so that 
readers will be more likely to 
notice them. They use display 
type. 

Every newspaper has a Mast- 
head, usually found on the edi- 
torial page, with the names of the 
publishers, editor, business man- 
ager, and other staff members; 
the subscription rates; telephone 
number; and soon. A statement 
regarding the ownership must be 
published at intervals. 

Morning newspapers in large 
cities commonly publish a Swun- 
day Supplement—extra sections 
which may include comics, maga- 
zine features, book reviews, thea- 
ter and radio news, music and art 
notes, columns on building and 
furnishing houses, food prepara- 
tion, and (in season) gardening. 
Sometimes there is a section de- 
voted to original work by chil- 
dren. Evening newspapers often 
provide extra features on Satur- 
day. 

The teacher should study week- 
ly supplements that circulate in 
the community and decide which 
ones pupils may be encouraged to 
read because of the high level that 
they maintain. Criticism of a pa- 
per may stimulate undue interest 
in it. It is better to supply the 
classroom with copies of a first- 
class newspaper, letting the pupils 
point out its worth-while features 
and making the discussion so in- 
teresting that little attention is 
paid to less desirable papers. 


LEARNING TO WRITE 
A NEWS STORY 


The next step is to study the 
fundamentals of news writing, 
preparatory to writing stories in- 
dividually. Following are some 
of the precepts and rules which a 
good newspaperman is expected 
to know and to observe. 

1. Each news story begins with 
a “lead” to catch the reader’s at- 
tention. There are several types 
of leads, but the most common 
tells the “five W’s”—who, what, 
when, where, and why. The read- 
er learns at the start who is being 
written about, what has hap- 
pened, when and where it hap- 
pened, and (if known) why it 
happened. (Continued on page 48) 
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LOOK! LOOK! AN AIRPLANE! 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LULU J. KISSELBRACK 


Teacher, Second Grade, Pine Plains Central School, Pine Plains, New York, 


uR second-grade pupils were 
O really air-minded. Every 
spare Moment was spent in draw- 
ing all kinds of planes and in 
watching and talking about the 
planes that often flew over the 
school. This quite naturally made 
a special study of airplanes most 
acceptable, and the interest never 
waned after it was started. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


Our first step was to find out 
what we wished to know regard- 
ing these planes. Here are the 
questions asked by the children. 
A. What are the names of differ- 
ent kinds of planes? 

B. How many miles per hour 
does a plane travel? 

C. What do airplane motors look 
like? 

D. How are airplanes made? 

E. Who invented airplanes? 

F. When were they invented? 
G. What is an airport? 

H. What is a hangar? 

I. How do pilots fly a plane? 

J. What is the instrument panel 
like? 

K. Do airplanes land against or 
with the wind? 

L. Why are airplane wheels re- 
tracted after the planes get into 
the air? 

M. How can airplanes turn when 
in the air? 

N. Why do airplane pilots need 
oxygen when they are very high 
in the air? 

O. How do radio operators hear 
from one plane to another? 

P. What do the letters and num- 
bers on a plane mean? 


INTEGRATIONS 


After making the decision re- 
garding all they wanted to learn, 
the pupils went to work in earnest 
and soon the subject of airplanes 
dominated most of our classes. 

A, Reading.—The various groups 
read all the airplane stories that 
they could find, and stories were 
often exchanged. 

B. Spelling.—The children chose 
the words that they thought they 
would need to spell in carrying 
out their activities. Words like 
airport, hangar, rudder, engine, 
copilot, refuel, propeller, and 
gasoline were chosen. These and 
other words relating to aviation 
were heard with increasing fre- 
quency as the unit progressed. 
C. Arithmetic_—Original prob- 
lems relating to the unit and in- 
volving the combinations taught 
in our grade were solved. 


Material on aviation is so abundant and chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm for this subject is so keen 
that you will find this unit a pleasure to teach. 





Aircraft carriers must head into the wind whenever their planes take off or return. 


This is the U.S.S. “Saratoga,” with a plane from her deck in midair. 


D. Literature and language and 
Accounts of the his- 
tory of flying were read to the 
pupils, followed by short discus- 
sions. Later the children put this 
information into eleven stories, 
and booklets were made. An air- 
plane poem was learned. 

E. Social studies—The work on 
transportation correlated splen- 
didly. Present-day conditions, 
under which transportation is so 
vital an issue, were an endless 
source of discussion. 
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F. Music.—A song about an air- 
plane was learned. 

G. Art.—From their reading the 
children chose ideas which they 
wanted to illustrate, ard siany 
creative expressjons -cesulzed. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Scrapbook.—Ali kinds of, air- 
plane pictures- were cclieeted and 
discussed, and appropriate ones 
were chosen by the group, to be 
pasted into a scrapbook. Com- 
mittees were in charge of the cut- 





—_ 
Here we have a view of activities on aa deck of a newer model aircraft 
f ; 


Official U.S. Navy Photo, from Black Star 
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ting, classifying, and 
other details. 

B. Spelling book.—Each child 
made a booklet in which he wrote 
a list of the spelling words, and 
for it he designed an attractive 
cover. 

C. Room storybook.—The con- 
tents of this book were compiled 
by choosing the best paper from 
each of the eleven groups of short 
stories written. The children gave 
their book the title, “Story of 
Flying.” Cutout letters forming 
the words were pasted on a cover 
of colored construction paper. 

D. Paintings.—Each child paint- 
ed a picture and later told the 
group the story it represented. 
One series concerned the story of 
flying. A number of interest- 
ing and creative effects were pro- 
duced. 

E. Building model planes.—Sev- 
eral children wished to build 
model planes. They brought their 
money to school, and the un- 
assembled planes were obtained 
tircugh the school. The children 
often worked in groups in order 
to assist one another in building 
their models. After the planes 
were glued together the children 
enjoyed shellacking them. 

F. Large wall painting.—All the 
children participated in making 
this picture. They planned the 
background to represent the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and imagined an is- 
land with a land base to be 
located in the distance just out 
of sight. They worked in groups. 
On the background they painted 
an aircraft carrier and several 
ships, together with many kinds 
of U.S. planes and a few enemy 
fighter planes. On one section 
they portrayed a “dog fight.” 
When the painting was completed 
many interpretations of the pic- 
ture were given. 

G. Outdoor airports and undcr- 
ground hangars.—This culminat- 
ing activity was carried out by 
the boys. A small section of our 
playground was used, and on it 
were constructed many kinds of 
airports and several well-hidden 
underground hangars where real 
toy airplanes which had been 
brought from home were safely 
placed. 

A general interest in airplanes 
continued long after the unit was 
concluded. Often I have heard 
from the playground such expres- 
sions as, “Look! Look! there 
goes a B-25,” or “Oh, that one’s 
a Piper ‘Cub,’” 


pasting, 
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Emergency Seatwork 


MURIEL B. 


NEEDHAM 


Principal, Burbank School, Modesto, 


Califor nia 


HOUGH educators no longer 
T approve of seatwork that is 
given solely for the purpose of 
keeping children busy, there are 
still times, in every teacher's ex- 
perience, when she must do just 
that 
busy in a time of emergency. It 





thing—keep the children 
may be an unexpected visit of an 
insistent parent, a school official, 
or even the school nurse. In this 
article are some suggestions which 
will keep your pupils employed in 
a worth-while manner, with a 
minimum of confusion. ee 

On cards of uniform size write 
or type questions similar to the 
following, one on each card. It 
will take but a moment to pass 
these out and have your class at 
work, without any further expla- 
nation from you. If you have 
several grades in your room, select 
questions according to the ability 
of your pupils and use a differ- 
ent color of card for each grade. 
When a child has finished with 
one, he may return it to the box 
and select another. Number the 
cards, and have the pupil number 
his paper to correspond, making 
it easier for you to check it. 

1. Look in your spelling book. 
10 words that 


Write them down. 


Find you know. 
Now use each 
Start each 
sentence with a capital letter. 

2. Make a list of 10 animals. 


Make other lists of 10 fruits, 10 


word in a sentence, 


vegetables, 10 insects, and 10 
birds. When you are through, 
you will have § lists. Look in 


your books to find names if you 
need to. 

3. Draw 4 things that can fly. 
Write the name under each one. 
Draw 6 things that you use in 
Write the 


each one. 


school. name under 
Draw 8 things that are good to 
eat. Write the name under each 
one. If you cannot spell the 
names, find them in your books. 
4. Write the letters of the al- 


phabet like this: a bc de f g, 
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Now 
write a word that begins with 


and so on,‘ all the way to z. 


each one of the letters. You may 
find the words in your books if 
you need to. 

§. Write the of 
member of your family—your 


name each 
mother, your father, and others 
Do not 
write the names of relatives who 
Now find 
the names of 10 storybook friends 


who live in your house. 
do not live with you. 


in¢ write them dgwn, Begin each 
name witha caphal Jetter. 

6. Draw a pictife of Little 
Viiss Muffet. Be supe OJput in 
the spider. Now draw’ these pic- 
tures, too: ‘ack Be Nimble, Jack 
and Jill, Humpty Dumpty, Little 
Boy Blue. Write the name under 
cach one. 


re Copy these words on your 


paper: 
an orange butter 
the sky coal 


a rainbow 

milk 

Little Boy Blue 
Santa Claus’s suit 
lettuce 

my reading book 


a snowman 
a tomato 
the sun 
a flag 
grass 
a violet 
a dandelion 
Now take your crayons. After 

the first word, mark with orange. 

What color is the sky? Yes, put 

a blue mark after sky. Now do 

all the rest in the same way. 

8. Write these words at the 
top of your paper: play, school, 
travel, home, shopping. 

Now write under each word a 
list of 10 words that the top word 
makes you think of, like this: 

Play 
l. games 
2. jump-rope 
3. tag 

Now go ahead and make a list 
under each word. 

9. Fold a paper into 8 equal 
parts. Open the paper. In each 
part draw one article of clothing. 
Below each picture write a sen- 
tence about it. 
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10. Fold a paper into 4 equal 
parts. In one space draw a Chi- 
houseboat. one space 
draw an African grass house. In 
one space draw an Indian tepee. 
In one space draw your own 
house. Write the name under 
each picture. 


nese In 


11. Write a sentence using the 
name of each child in your room. 
Be sure to start each name with 
a capital letter. 

12. Make a list of 10 words. 
After each word, write 3 other 
words that rhyme with it. Like 
this: simg—thing, wing, king. 


TEACHING TH 


13. Begin with 9 and write all 
the numbers that have a 9 jn 
them, up to 999. 

14. List all the stories in your 
reading book, putting them in 
alphabetical order. 

15. Write these words in a list, 
After each one write a word it 
makes you think of, like this: 





winter—snow. 

winter picnic spring 
home church school 
autumn airplane Z00 
war summer garden 


16. Write the alphabet back- 
wards. Begin with z and go toa, 


Arithmetic for Every Day 


HARRY B. HEFLIN 


Professor of Education, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


N COLLECTING and classify- 
I ing supplementary material to 
vitalize the teaching of arith- 
metic, a teacher should remember 
that there are two important 
phases of number. The mathe- 
matical phase emphasizes compu- 
tational relationships, while the 
social phase emphasizes human re- 
lationships. Each of these values 
must be given its proper place if 
the subject is to have meaning for 
pupils and if a real understanding 
of it is to be gained. 

The mathematical phase of 
number can never be found in 
current topics drawn from news- 
papers and magazines, but must 
be supplied during classroom dis- 
cussions. Here we shall consider 
chiefly how to originate problems 
dealing with the ‘social phase of 
arithmetic. Leading questions will 
be suggested occasionally to indi- 
cate mathematical relationships. 

Arithmetic as it was common- 
ly taught in the past (and as it is 
still sometimes taught) has em- 
phasized almost entirely the com- 
putational phase of number. Long 
periods of drill in the basic proc- 
esses have been depended on to 
promote skill. Despite the fact 
that arithmetic has received more 
attention than any other subject 
in the daily program of upper 


grades, our pupils often have not 
become proficient. And why not? 
Because the social phase of mathe- 
matics has been neglected. The 
pupil must learn to see why abil- 
ity to work arithmetic problems 
is important. Only through the 
social phase can the vital and 
pressing need be appreciated. 

As a matter of fact, arithmetic 
problems that have to be worked 
are a daily occurrence for every 
child. In order that children may 
see the relationship between the 
mathematical concepts we try to 
teach them and the problems they 
are expected to solve, these prob- 
lems must be based on life expe- 
riences. Each child is confronted 
daily with problems such as the 
following. How much will the 
groceries cost which I am to buy 
on my way home from school? 
Shall I have enough money left 
from my allowance to buy the 
ball I want? How long does it 
take me to walk to school? How 
much time shall I save if I ride 
my bicycle? 

Material must be drawn from 
experiences common to teacher 
and pupil so that they will be 
thoroughly understood by both. 
It is not necessary to draft prob- 
lems about less familiar things 
when so many familiar ones are 
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right at hand. An outstanding 
job will be done by the teacher 
who is on the lookout for inter- 
esting material on an ability level 
suited to her group. The best 
arithmetic teacher I know is often 
observed clipping a graph, a table, 
an interesting cartoon, a new idea 
for use in arithmetic class. 

The possibilities are limited on- 
ly by the teacher’s own initiative. 
We shall mention some sources 
and suggest how they may be 
used by a teacher interested in 
problems that are easily available. 

The primary source of material 
isa good arithmetic text. How- 
ever, too many teachers consider 
the text to be the entire body of 
material for their grade, when its 
function is to present kinds of 
problems and set up an outline of 
aumber processes so that each can 
be learned in its proper place. In 
every text there are problems that 
do not fit into a particular class- 
These should be replaced 
by others. The text is valuable 
in preventing a haphazard presen- 
tation of processes and problems. 
The mathematical phase of arith- 
mecic requires the organization of 
material effected by a good text; 
the social phase requires classroom 
discussion based on pupils’ expe- 
riences. 

Finding material and formu- 
lating problerns in a given field 
may be easier at some times than 
at others. At present there is a 
wealth of material on time, dis- 
tance, latitude, longitude, fares, 
taxes, and other phases of trans- 
portation. Groups of related prob- 
lems involving whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals, and percent- 
age can be developed by a visit to 
a railway or bus station, or an 
airport, to obtain timecables and 
mileage rates. 

Just to bring in the material 
and present it to the class is not 
suficient. The children should 
observe, ask questions, and note 
what questions travelers ask. An 
experience in which they actually 
participate is necessary to give 
meaning to problems on transpor- 
tation. The material they collect 
will care for the mathematical 
Phase, but an activity with result- 
ing discussion is necessary to care 
for the social phase. 


room. 


Every pupil in the class will be 
particularly interested in some 
distant place, because a member 
of the family, a relative, or a 
friend is in service and far from 
home. With due emphasis on the 
desirability of avoiding unneces- 
sary travel in wartime, it is pos- 
sible to use postwar travel plans, 
as well as current travel by men 
in the armed forces, as a basis for 
problems. 

How long would it take to go 
from home to the place if which 
a pupil is most interested? What 
would be the cost per mile, one 
way or round trip by train (day 
coach, Pullman upper or lower 
berth), by bus, in an airplane, or 
by a combination of these means? 
How much will a ticket cost for 
a child under twelve years of age? 
If Father or Brother Ed is coming 
home from camp how much will 
his furlough ticket cost? Why 
does he get reduced rates on 
coaches? Why not on Pullmans? 
Why does a round-trip ticket cost 
less than two one-way tickets? 
What per cent is saved if a round- 
trip ticket is bought instead of 
two one-way tickets? Percentage 
is involved in calculating the add- 
ed cost of a ticket because of the 
government tax (15 per cent). 
Why has the government tax 
been increased on rail fares? 

Will the trip involve different 
time zones? What is the differ- 
ence in latitude and in longitude 
between the place where we are 
and the place we should like to 
visit? What effect may this dif- 
ference have on climate? How 
long would it take to go by the 
various means of travel available? 
If we find the distance between 
selected points, the average speed 
of our journey can easily be de- 
termined by referring to a time- 
table. 

What is the shortest route? 
How far is it from one transfer 
point to another? What is the 
cheapest method of transporta- 
tion? What is meant by travel 
priorities? Graphs that compare 
time, mileage, cost per mile, and 
number of passengers using var- 
ious types of transportation all 
stress the social significance of 
arithmetic. No two children may 
be working (Continued on page 57) 


__ READING « ARITHMETIC , 
_ LANGUAGE « SPELLING _ 
| HANDWRITING 


Work-Type Reading—I 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


N A certain two-room rural 
I school, many of the pupils in 
the upper grades were deplorably 
poor readers. They had become 
indifferent or even hostile to all 
reading, so that classes were an 
experience dreaded by them and 
by the teacher. Finally the teaeh- 
er and I worked out a plan. 

I talked to the childrtn some- 
what like this: “I have noticed 
that some of you are in the kind 
of trouble anvone ney have when 
something commences to disturb 
his ability to read casily and well, 
That is a serious condition and it 
will lead to worst trovble ariéss 
you get help. * Your teacher and 
I are going to provide that help. 
But before we can provide it, we 
must find out the kind of help 
each of you needs. What would 
help one might not help another, 
and then we would all become 
discouraged. 

“We have a ‘magic key’ called 
a standard test, and it is fun to 
do. It is like telling a fortune 
(only much more reliable!) be- 
cause it will tell you things about 
yourself that you didn’t know be- 
fore! When we find what those 
things are, we can help you get 
over your reading difficulties.” 

Immediately I gave a Gates 
Standard Reading Test, grades 
three through eight, Forms A, B, 
C, and D. The children were as 
pleased as they would have been 
with a game, and they saw the 
point of the testing. Results as 
charted showed an even greater 
disparity between grade levels and 
reading levels than we had antici- 
pated. 

Again I talked to the class, 
outlining a plan for improving 
their reading ability, emphasizing 
their great need and our sincere 
desire to help. “We can help you 
only if you in‘turn will help by 
being kind and understanding 
toward those who are not so far 
advanced as some of you. If you 
will co-operate, we can help you 
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to get skills that you somehow 
missed getting,” I explained. 

By implying that through no 
fault of their own, certain chil- 
dren had missed some of the fun 
damental skills, we helped them 
to “save face” in being grouped 
with children of a lower grade. 
“This will not affect your grade 
placement,” I continued. “You 
will still be in the eighth grade, 
seventh grade, or whatever grade 
you are now in. You will just be 
working in a group where all need 
the*same kind of help.” 

This last statement seemed es- 
pecially reassuring, and resulted 
in unanimous co-operation. 

[ explained that, from then on, 
reading would mean more than 
merely reading aloud in turn, or 





The next page presents 
our third chart on the 
parts of speech. Charts 
on nouns and verbs ap- 
peared in previous issues. 








retelling a story in a book. It 
would mean getting information, 
proving a point, following direc- 
tions, acquiring a greater vocabu- 
lary, organizing information, and 
reasoning. 

I supplied readers new to the 
children, with no grade levels 
marked on them. Pupils were di- 
vided into four groups according 
to reading ability. Four levels of 
reading difficulty were covered 
in the books used. 

We took special care to moti- 
vate the reading lessons, dipping 
into the material just enough to 
arouse the children’s curiosity and 
leave a question in their minds 
before they opened their readers 
“to find out.” In addition, we 
set a specific job for them to do 
in connection with the first silent 
reading. (Continued on page 50) 
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Parts of Speech—Pronouns 


A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 





SOME KINDS OF PRONOUNS |~ 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS = 
First Person (speaker) - = 
| we my our mine ours me_ us ~ 
Second Person: (person spoken to) i 
“you yin us : 
Third Person (person or thing spoken off x 
he she it they his her _ its “ 
their him hers theirs them = 
INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 6(used in questions) F 
who which whose what whom q 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS (used to introduce a clause) ; 


who which whose what whom _ that 
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| MEXICO—OUR NEIGHBOR to the SOUTH 
) 


o THE people of the United 
T States, Mexico is the gate- 
way to Latin America. It boasts 
, civilization that extends back 
through the centuries. Its 
ture is linked with that of the 
United States. Our schools can 


have an important share in pro- 


fu- 


moting a spirit of good will 


toward this American country. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. What are some reasons for our 
country's interest in Mexico? 
1. Mexico is our southern neigh- 
bor, with a common boundary. 
2, There is a growing realization 
in both countries of a need for 
co-operation. 
3. We need tropical products of 
Mexico in exchange for our 
manufactured goods. 
4. Mexico has oil which is vitally 
important in the modern world. 
5. Billions dollars 
are already invested in Mexico, 
and billions more will be needed. 
6. Mexico helps in the common 
defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
B. Why should children study 
about Mexico? 
l. To develop an attitude of 
friendship and tolerance, and an 
appreciation of the country. 
2. To become acquainted with 
the people of Mexico and to 
understand the similarities and 
differences between our way of 


of American 


living and the Mexican way. 

3. To that are 
many Mexicans living in the 
southwestern part of the United 
States, especially along the border 


discover there 


between Mexico and Texas. 

4. To learn what are the impor- 
tant resources of Mexico. 

5. To consider Mexico’s contri- 
butions to the world. 


: er ee 


St 


Every Mexican village has its marketplace, the cen- 


‘er of lively business transactions. 


Ewing Galloway 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA WINTER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Hawthorne School, University City, Missouri 


Children find Mexico a most interesting country to 
study. To develop international good will, stress 
the similarities between it and the United States. 


6. To understand the effect of 
Mexican climate and topography 
on the inhabitants of the country. 
7. To understand the geographic 
factors which make it desirable 
for the United States and Mexico 
to co-operate closely. 

8. To understand the economic, 
political, cultural, and social re- 
iationships between Mexico and 
the United States. 

9. To stimulate continued inter- 
est in inter-American affairs. 


POSSIBLE APPROACHES 


A. Go on excursions. 
1. To a city 
Mexican art. 
2. To a store where Mexican ob- 
jects are displayed. 

B. Start a museum at school. 


art museum to sce 


1 Clip magazine and newspaper 
articles on Mexico. 

2. Collect pictures and stories of 
Mexico. 

3. Bring in Mexican art and 
handcraft objects. 

C. Read. 

1. Examine books illustrated with 
Mexican scenes. 

2. Read articles of interest. 
D. Show pictures 


slides on Mexico. 


motion and 


E. Invite someone who has visited 
Mexico to talk to the class. 
SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


A. What are the Mexicans like? 
B. What kind of homes do they 


live in? 











This volcano, only two years 
has a cone 1500 feet high. 


C. How would you describe their 
schools? 

D. What is their religion? 

E. What language is spoken? 

F. What are the physical features 
of Mexico? 

G. What kind of climate would 
you find in Mexico? 

H. What are the chief industries 
and activities of Mexico today? 

I. What are the important prod- 
ucts of the country? 

J. How is the nation governed? 
K. What kind of transportation 
is found in Mexico? 

L. What are some of the impor- 
tant cultural 
Mexico? 

M. Why hasn’t Mexico developed 
rapidly in the past? 

N. What recent industrial and 
other developments have there 
been in Mexico? 


achievements of 


PROCEDURE 
A. Organize committees, 
with a chairman for each one. 
B. Make rules and standards for 
committees. 
C. Let each child select a special 
problem to work on. 
D. Have each child keep a note- 
book for his problem, containing 
questions, 


into 


reports, vocabulary, 
and general information. 

E. Call committee meetings as 
need arises. 

F. Decide whether reports of 
committees shall be oral or writ- 
ten, individual or group. 





old, already 


Ewing Galloway 





Even children are skilled in the craft of decorat- 
ing fine pottery. 
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ACTIVITIES 


A. Make a scrapbook. 
B. Make a 
wrapping paper. 

C. Make a map of the 
American Highway. 


Mexican mural on 


Pan- 


D. Plan a tour to Mexico, show- 
ing routes. 

E. Paint Mexican scenes. 

F. Model clay pottery and paint 
designs. 

G. Weave rugs and blankets. 
H. Prepare Mexican foods. 

I. Dress dolls as Mexicans. 

J. Learn Mexican songs, dances. 
K. Write a Mexican play for 
school assembly. 

L. See Mexican movies and slides. 
M. Make a list of words learned 
in studying the unit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For the children. 

Decatur, Dorothy: Two Young 
Americans in Mexico (Heath). 

Flack, Marjorie; and Larsson, 
Karl: Pedro (Macmillan). 

Henry, Marguerite: 
Story and Pictures 
Whitman). 

Hogner, Dorothy C.: Children of 
Mexico (Heath). 

Jordan, Nina R.: Homemade 
Dolls in Foreign Dress (Har- 
court Brace). 

Morrow, Elizabeth R.: The Paint- 
ed Pig (Knopf). 

Storm, Daniel Agnew: Picture 
Tales from Mexico (Stokes). 

For the teacher. 

Chase, Stuart; and Tyler, Marian: 
Mexico: A Study of Two 
Americas (Macmillan). 

Franck, Harry A.: 
Central America (Owen). 

Mexico, No. 18 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). 


Mexico in 


(Albert 


Mexico and 










Henry Clay Gipson, from Black Star 
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_ SPECIAL PROBLEM®: 


Janet's Difficulties 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


Elementary Supervisor and ¢ ‘wrriculum Director, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


iis is the story of a girl who 
T has begun to find herself, 
thanks to one teacher's insight 
and patience. But it was not un- 
til she had entered junior high 
that 
an unhappy, frustrated child and 


school anyone saw her as 
extended a hand to help her pull 
herself out of the bog in which 
she was mired. 

Even now there is much still 
to be accomplished, as may be 
judged from the following pic- 
ture of her, at fifteen, a sopho- 
more in high school. She is a 
pretty girl with fresh, rosy skin 
and a wealth of red-gold hair, 
but she is twenty pounds over- 
weight because of a restless habit 
of cating in every spare moment. 
She is awkward and noisy, clump- 
ing upstairs like an overgrown 
boy, shouting in nasal tones, 
belying her naturally sweet alto 
voice by shricking jazz above the 
radio. She breaks dishes, lumbers 
into furniture, and sprawls over 
the arms of chairs. This may be 
ascribed partly to early adoles- 
cence, but more generally to her 
having been an unhappy, insecure 
child. 

Yet Janet has an intelligence 
quotient of 115, she has never 
actually failed a grade, she is 
physically sound and capable, she 
comes from a good home. To 
the objective observer, she is a 
normal, well-developed girl, with 
a high-average mentality. Why 
has she not been fully successful? 
Why is she still lacking in self- 
confidence? 

Let us go back to the beginning 
and trace out the strands which 
have been woven into her present 
pattern of behavior. 

She was a healthy baby, and as 
a young child gave evidence of a 
practical mind—able to find ob- 
jects that others had mislaid, re- 
minding them of lights left on or 
kettles boiling over. Almost be- 
fore she could walk, she dusted 
furniture and tried to help her 
mother weigh the laundry, using 
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her baby scales. By the time she 
was five, her dearest possession 
was an illustrated book of recipes. 
She solemnly followed the pic- 
tures, and concocted hot choco- 
late and cookies. 

Her grandmother, something 
of an invalid, lived with the fam- 
ily at intervals, and Janet ran 
miles up and down stairs waiting 
on her. “Gram” always said that 
no one else was so gentle at put- 
ting shoes on her painful feet or 
so thoughtful in remembering her 
hot pad and medicine. It was 
doubtless this that 
gave Janet the idea of becoming 
a nurse. With her, there has been 
no shifting of choice with every 


experience 


new experience. She still wants to 
be a nurse, if she can “make it.” 

During the summer when she 
was six, she was ill and the doctor 
did not allow her to enter school 
until the work of the term had 
well begun. At Christmas a teach- 
er aunt, visiting the family, was 
disturbed by the change which 
had taken place in Janet. From 
2 serene little girl who kept hap- 
pily busy with her dolls, her dog, 
and a hundred small interests, she 
had turned into a “thundering 

She and 
like a slammed 
doors and threw herself at chairs, 


herd.” tore up down 


stairs tornado, 
clog-danced on bare floors with 
a raucous vocal accompaniment. 
She went from one activity to an- 
other—the radio, her new toys, 
her old toys, her dog, the radio 
again. And she ate and ate and 
ate. 

The aunt appealed to Janet’s 
mother: “What has happened to 
her? Has she been like this ever 
since she started school?” 

The mother shook her head. “I 
don’t quite know when it began,” 

“Almost at the first, I 
I thought she was over- 


she said. 
think. 
stimulated by being with so many 
children. But it seems to grow 
worse instead of subsiding.” 

“Is she getting along all right 
in school?” the aunt asked. 
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“Oh, she’s had average marks. 
She can’t read much yet, but I 
haven't worried about it. It’s a 
big class and Janet is only average 
in ability, so I haven't expected 
too much. I remember that I 
made a slow start myself in first 
grade, but I came along all right 
once I got going.” 

School was closed for the holi- 
days and Janet’s teacher was out 
of town. It seemed that nothing 
could be done for the present. 
And the family weren't really 
worricd—they blamed the excite- 
ment of school and of Christmas 
and of a guest in the house. 


But they were blind—the “ex. 
perienced” teacher and the “ip. 
telligent” mother—they failed to 
notice the danger signals! As an 
only child Janet had not knowg 
how to adjust to other children, 
She entered school late. When 
she got there the whole machine 
was functioning. Forty-five hu. 
man beings were in that machine, 
and if one child was bewildered 
and frightened no one noticed so 
long as she sat quict and went 
through the proper motions. 

The strange marks on the black- 
board and in the little book were 


a part of (Continued on page 56 


Can Your Pupils See? 


MYRTLE MANN GILLET 


Supervisor, Special Education, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


© PROOF is needed for the 
N statement that reading is a 
matter of seeing. Although guess- 
ing at the meaning from half- 
scen visual images is possible after 
the individual has once learned 
how the symbols actually look, 
beginners, who as yet have no 
knowledge at all of the symbols 
they are trying to learn to identi- 
fy, must be able to see clearly. 
No method of teaching reading 
will ever succeed if the potential 
learner cannot see well enough. 
that the physical 
equipment of pupils has already 
been checked and corrected by 
the school medical authorities, a 


Assuming 


teacher will sometimes ignore the 
evidence of a pupil's inability to 
see, and label his behavior as a 
disciplinary problem. “The child 
could learn,” she may say, “if he 
wanted to,” “if he tried,” “if he 
only concentrated,” “if he weren’t 
But instead of being 
causes, these behavior patterns are 
the results of causes which should 
be investigated. 

Without extra expenditure of 
time, a teacher who works all 
day with her pupils could learn to 
identify the symptoms of defects 
which escape the routine eye tests. 
Some symptoms of eye difficulties 
that many teachers are already re- 


so lazy.” 


porting are: styes, watery eyes, 
bloodshot eyes, 
red-rimmed lids, half-shut lids, 
eyes held close to the book, nav- 
sea, dizziness, headache. 

Nearsightedness is the least 
troublesome of all defects, partly 
because teachers are generally fa- 
miliar with it, and partly because 
it is almost always discovered by 
the routine testing. Moreover 
ordinary nearsightedness is no 
handicap for reading. Farsight- 
edness, on the other hand, is rare- 
ly noticed, and when a boy pushes 
his book to the far side of his 
desk, the teacher usually tells him 
to behave himself and put the 
book where it belongs. 

The position in which a child 
holds his book, head, and body 
when reading is his choice. Very 
often he chooses it because he sees 
best that way. To force every- 
one to hold his book at the same 
distance from the eyes and at the 
same angle is like putting the 
same glasses on everybody. 

Cross-eye may be merely the 
child’s adjustment to defective 
vision (only an ophthalmologist 
can know). Perhaps he is elimi- 
nating the second image that he 
cannot fuse with the other, or he 
may be trying to clear the pic- 
ture he gets of two images which 
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are not alike and make a blur 
even if superimposed. If the 
cross-eyed child does not learn to 
read, it is probable that he sees 
two images that are not fused, 
overlapping and wiping out a part 
of a letter or word, or design. 
(The teacher can observe this in 
the child’s drawings.) Of course 
cross-eye should be corrected, or 
something should be done for the 
afflicted individual. 

Other symptomis, though equal- 
ly obvious, may be misinterpret- 
ed, sometimes, even by a school 
physician. Since the same symp- 
toms are characteristic of different 
ailments, no nonspecialist should 
judge dogmatically; but if a child 
looks hard at a printed page and 
makes no sense of it, if he looks at 
the pictures and “reads” the fa- 
miliar story yet cannot “remem- 
ber” the same words when found 
in a different story, such a child 
does not see well enough. 

If he puts his hand over his 
eye, rubs his eyes, moves himself 
or his book around, is restless and 
unhappy, he may, of course, be 
ill at ease for other reasons; but it 
may mean that he cannot follow 
the lesson because he cannot see. 

If a child has an idea that there 
is something to see on the page 
which he does not see, he cocks 
his head, partly closes his eyes, 
frowns and scowls, and _ blinks. 
The teacher should not think this 
is just a lot of “monkey business.” 
A child who becomes discouraged 
may sulk, weep, refuse to try, and 
pretend he doesn’t want to learn. 
The most alert and ambitious 
among nonreaders make excuses 
for their slow-seeing and rub 
their eyes often to wipe the blur 
away, for they know that they do 
not see the book so well as they 
see other things. 

Headaches resulting from eye 
defects seem to be fewer among 
children than among adults, per- 
haps because their accommodative 
powers are greater, but they do 
occur, especially among the very 
farsighted and those who suffer 
eyestrain from other defects. 

Children who stumble and are 
awkward and “careless” may see 
things first in one place (with 
One eye) and then at another 
place (with the other eye) and 
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no one may know it. A child who 
knocks things over or writes un- 
tidily and inaccurately perhaps 
has some visual defect. Children 
who persistently confuse a,e,0,u; 
F,R,P; O,C,G; N,H; and so on, 
probably do not see the letters 
clearly. This is not carelessness, 
for no normal person likes to ap- 
pear stupid. 

If a child puts two lines in a 
drawing where there should be 
one, it may be that he sees two. If 
he cuts the corners of the angular 
design he is drawing, that is in all 
likelihood the way he sees it. If 
he copies a design flattened, elon- 
gated, or narrowed, it is because 
he sees it that way. 

To find out why children see as 
they do and what should be done 
to correct or relieve the trouble 
is the responsibility of an eye spe- 
cialist who uses instruments. But 
teachers need not feel that their 
own diagnoses were wrong, even 
if a specialist should report that 
the eyes are “normal.” The best 
ophthalmological instruments do 
not yet measure what happens to 
the image when the measurable 
eye sees it and the person’s brain 
does not. Teachers should know 
that even if a defect cannot be 
labeled poor vision, it nevertheless 
is poor seeing. 

Only when she is certain that 
the defect is not strictly a visu- 
al defect, correctible by methods 
known to specialists, should the 
teacher undertake to use other 
devices to help the child “see with 
his mind.” Some physicians are 
aiding in this work of helping 
children who should see and do 
not. Since there are many op- 
portunities for error in such work, 
repeated examinations are usually 
desirable. 


examinations, through the differ- 


Moreover, a number of 


ences or the similarities in their 
results, often point the way to 
further help. 

The teacher should not stand 
in awe of the most distinguished 
specialist, for his purpose, like 
A teacher knows 
when she has done her best; if 
some children learn to read and 
some do not, she should not blame 
herself—unless she has failed to 
demand special help for the non- 
learners. 


hers, is to serve. 


The ‘individual child and his 
difficulties become ever more 
important in a modern school. 


What Would You Do? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


I. Whenever she is called upon, 
Edith answers with an incessant 
flow of words. How would you 
help ber curb the habit of exces- 
sive fluency of speech? 

1. Never ask her to recite. 

2. Allow her but two sentences 
in which to express her thoughts. 

3. Make her write her answers, 
instead of giving them orally. 

4. Listen to her long speech 
and condense her thoughts into 
one sentence, to show her how. 

§. Pay no attention to her vol- 
uble tendency. 


II. Don finishes his assignments 
ahead of the other children, and 
then wastes his time. How would 
you handle this situation? 

1. Allow him to use his time 
as he wishes. 

2. Assign more difficult work 
for him to do. 

3. Make him wash the black- 
boards. 

4. Ask him to help the slower 
children with their work. 

§. Have a list of desirable proj- 
ects that Don and other children 
may pursue whenever they have 
“nothing to do.” 


III. Kate is much interested in 
her schoolwork but becomes ex- 
cited and confused when faced 
with a test. What would you do? 

1. Let her learn from experi- 
ence. 

2. Give her a hint about the 
questions, before the test, to give 
her confidence. 

3. Remind her that she is be- 
ing tested on work that she has 
studied. 

4. Teach her the scientific way 
of taking a test. 

5. Request her parents to have 
Kate examined for nervousness. 


IV. Frankie often forgets his tie. 
How would you encourage him to 
remember? 

1. Punish him each time he 
wears no tie. 

2. Have a tie ready for his use. 
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3. Inform his parents. 
4. Say to him, with a smile 
. . “ ’ 
always with a smile—‘That’s a 
nice tie you're wearing.” 
5. Give him extra homework. 





V. Jim bas suddenly changed 
from a child to a self-assertive 
adolescent, and has become some- 
what domineering. What would 
you do in this situation? 

1. Make use of his new feelings 
of strength and power and divert 
his new adolescent urge into pos- 
itive channels. 

2. Suppress him. 

3. Make him feel that he is still 
a child. 

4. Do not appear to notice his 
new tendencies. 


ANSWERS 
I. 2. (Tell Edith that hereafter 


she will have but two sentences 
in which to frame her answers. 
Whenever she begins her third 
sentence, stop her. She will soon 
learn to condense her thoughts, 
and will realize that brevity is one 
of the best means of holding at- 
tention. ) 

II. 5. (Plan interesting and val- 
uable projects for those who finish 
assigned work ahead of time. At 
the end of the term, exhibit the 
completed projects. ) 

If. 3. (Just remind Kate that 
you will not test her on anything 
the class has not studied, and that, 
since she is attentive and con- 
scientious, she has no grounds to 
fear the results of the test.) 

IV. 4. (A playful remark, such 
as “That's a nice tie you're wear- 
ing, will bring speedy results. 
Children enjoy a friendly play 
attitude on the part of the teach- 
er, and are more responsive to 
such an approach.) 

V. 1. (To help Jim develop nat- 
urally, direct his new powers in- 
to positive channels. If he shows 
tendencies towards leadership, ap- 
point him as monitor, or request 
his assistance where his ability 
will merit praise. ) 


(19) 








READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR|™ 


Plants and Their Growth 


KATHARINE THOMAS 
Supervisor, State Teachers College, Ean Claire, Wisconsin 


I. Match cach item in the num- 


bered list with the correct phrase 


in the lettered list. 


1. seeds 6. chlorophyll 

2. pistil 7. embryo 

3. pollen 8. carbon dioxide 
4. calyx 9. photosynthesis 
§. stomata 


a. green coloring matter of 
plants 

b. small openings in the skin of 
leaves, used in breathing 

c. a gas needed by plants for 
food making 

d. the manufacturing of food 
in growing green plants 

e. the outer covering of a flow- 
er bud 

f. the organ in a flower which 
receives the pollen and later con- 
tains the seeds 

g. the part of a plant from 
which more plants will grow 

h. the yellow dust (germinat- 
ing cells) on flower stamens 

i. the new cell formed by the 
union of the pollen cell and the 
egg cell 


Il. Fill cach blank with the word 
or group of words which will 
make the statement correct. 

1. Such fruits as apples and 
grapes have their seeds buried in 
the and 

2. Leaves of plants and trees 
are where, with energy 
supplied by sunlight, food is made 
from water and carbon dioxide. 

3. The fruit of the bean and 
the pea is called the , 

4. A is a bud protected 
by thick fleshy layers of scale 


leaves in which food is stored. 


5. Many shrubs and trees lose 
their in winter. 

6. A given kind of plant mul- 
tiplies more rapidly if the 
are scattered over a wide area. 

7. The carrying of pollen from 
the stamen of one flower to the 
pistil of another is known as 


8. Growing plants get their 
minerals from the 

9. Green plants get food from 
two sources: and 
Il. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. If seeds are planted upside 
down they will grow downward 
into the earth. 

2. The process of food making 
goes on in the roots of green 
plants. 

3. Evergreen trees blossom in 
the spring. 

4. Shrubs and trees are adapted 
to live through the cold season. 

5. Some grasses and plants have 
seeds which stick to the fur of 
animals and so are carried from 
one place to another. 

6. The flowers of spring are 
more abundant than the flowers 
of summer and autumn. 

7. Many more seeds are pro- 
duced than grow into young 
plants. 

8. All fruits are good to eat. 

9. The leaves from trees and 
shrubs fall off in the autumn be- 
cause the frost kills them. 

10. Tubers or potatoes of the 
potato plant are part of the stem 
of the plant. 





if 





Did you know that 
Central America is the 
greatest banana-producing 


area in the world? 
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parts of plants? 
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Did you know that 


we eat many different leaf. 
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11. Poppies grow from bulbs. 
12. The petals of a flower are 
called the corolla. 


IV. Identify cach of the follow- 
ing plants, showing how cach 
lives from season to season. 

1. It stores its food in thick 
layers of closely packed leaves 
(tulip, pansy, lilac). 


, 


2. It dies down each fall, and 
the seed piece containing an eye 
must be planted each 
(corn, potato, turnip). 
3. It loses its leaves, but the 
tree itself lives through the win- 
ter (laurel, spruce, maple). 


spring 


V. List three ways in which seed: 


are scattered. (For key, see page 52) 


I Am Your Neighbor 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher of English and Literature, Junior High School, Clear Lake, lowa 


Try to identify the countries of 
Central America. Give yourself 
five points if you can name the 
country after reading the first 
paragraph, only four points if 
you need to read the second para- 
graph, and so on. 

I. Who am I? 

1. Perhaps some day you will 
visit me and travel on my inter- 
oceanic railroad. I know you will 
think it is fun to get on the train 
at Puerto Barrios, which is on the 
Caribbean Coast, and ride across 
to San José on the Pacific Coast. 

2. My capital has been de- 
stroyed three times by volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes. 

3. You won't find me easy to 
draw because I have rather an odd 
shape. 

4. You can locate me easily on 
the map because I am directly 
south of Mexico. 

5. The Indians say that my 
name means land of the forest. 


II. Who am I? 
1. In 1502, Columbus landed 


on one of my large capes on the 
Caribbean Sea. Then in 1524, 


Cortes and his Spanish followers 
made a settlement. They were 
looking for gold and silver. 

2. I do have both gold and sil- 
ver; but my rich soil is now 
yielding foods that are far more 
valuable. 

3. I have a beautiful harbor in 
the Gulf of Fonseca. 

4. My capital is Tegucigalpa. 
When you visit it you will have 
to come in an airplane or an auto- 
mobile because this city is not on 
a railroad. I know you will enjoy 
your visit at my capital because it 
is very beautiful and healthful. 

5. I have a long coast line on 
the Caribbean Sea. My coast line 
on the Pacific is very short. 


Ill. Who am I? 

1. My Pacific coast has two 
large gulfs and two peninsulas. 

2. Puntarenas is my most im- 
portant Pacific port. Limon 1s 
my most important port on the 
eastern coast. 

3. Beautiful pink pearls are ob- 
tained on my Pacific coast. 

4. San José, my capital, is 2 
clean modern city. Good railroad 
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| MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


A Few of Our National Parks 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapul pa, Oklahoma 








et 











Did you know that 
Yellowstone Park has 
more geysers than all 


the rest of the world? 








and airplane lines will make it 
easy for you to visit San José 
from the Pacific coast. 

5. When Columbus discovered 
me, he thought my coasts were 
very beautiful, so he gave me a 
name that means rich coast in the 
Spanish language. 


IV. Who am I? 

1. Peruvian balsam is one of 
my most valuable exports because 
it is rare. This balsam is 
used in making expensive per- 
fumes. 

2. Many scientists come to vis- 
it and study my volcanoes, which 


very 


some persons consider to be the 
most beautiful in the world. My 
capital was completely destroyed 
once by the eruption of the large 
volcano overlooking it. Iam often 
shaken by earthquakes that do 
much damage to my _ beautiful 
cities, 

3. | do not have an eastern 
coast, but my coast line on the 
Pacific is 160 miles long. 

4. La Union is my most im- 
portant port. 

5. The Spanish settlers who 
came to make their homes in my 
fertile valleys and rich mountains 
named me after the Holy Savior. 


V. Who am I? 

1. My most important port is 
Corinto, on the Pacific Coast. 

2. I have two large lakes. One 
of them is the largest lake in 
Central America. 

3. Once the United States con- 
sidered building a canal across 
Both of these lakes 
would have been used if the canal 
had been built. 

4. | have had a turbulent his- 
tory, and am one of the least 
developed countries of Central 
America, 


my country. 


In order to protect its 


interests, the United States sta- 
tioned Marines on 
about twenty years. 


my soil for 
5. | am the largest country in 


Central America. 


VI. Who am I? 

1. Iam farther away from you 
than any of the other countries 
of Central America. 

2. At one time I belonged to 
Colombia, but in 1903 my people 
revolted and gained their inde- 
pendence. 

3. I have very rich soil, a va- 
ried climate, and an abundance 
of rainfall. My people raise many 
different crops. Bananas, 
nuts, tortoise shell, and cacao are 
important exports. 

4. I can’t tell you the name of 
my capital because it is the same 
as my name. 

§. A strip of my land is leased 
to the United States government, 
which controls the canal connect- 
ing the Pacific and the Atlantic 
oceans, 


coco- 


VII. Who am I? 

1. My logwood forests have 
long been known to be very valu- 
able. 


tries used to come to steal these 


Thieves from other coun- 


valuable woods. 

2. Historians from all over the 
world have come to visit me and 
study the remains of the ancient 
Maya Civilization. 

3. Belize is the name of my 


capital. Once it was my name, 
too, but after I became a British 
crown colony my name was 
changed. 

4. I have a long coast line on 
the Caribbean Sea. There are 


numerous islands along my coast 
that belong to me. 

5. Mexico is my neighbor to 
the north. (For key, see page 52) 


Identify cach of the following 
national parks. 

1. It is in northwestern Wyo- 
ming. It is famous for geysers, 
hot springs, canyon, waterfalls, 
and lakes. 

2. It is in the northern part of 
Arizona. At some places it is 
more than a mile deep. Its width, 
at the rim, varies from four to 
cighteen miles. 

3. It has a mountain peak more 
than 14,400 feet above sea level. 
It is in the west central part of 
Washington. 
glaciers, some of which measure 
from fifty to five hundred feet 
in thickness. 


It has over twenty 


For Efficient 


4. It isin New Mexico. It dis- 
plays seven miles of underground 
corridors and great chambers. 

§. It is in southwestern Colo- 
rado and is known for its prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings. 

6. Its deep valley, leaping wa- 
terfalls, and outlook on the High 
Sierra are awe-inspiring. It is in 
California. 

7. It is in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies and has beauti- 
ful lakes, waterfalls, and gorges. 
It is the home of Longs Peak. 

8. It is in northwestern Mon- 
tana, and boasts more than sixty 
glaciers and two hundred alpine 


lakes. (For key, see page 52) 


Word Study 


ELOISE J. JENSEN 


Formerly, Teacher, Grade 3A, Naval Avenue School, Bremerton, Washington 


Match cach word in the num- 
bered list with the correct de- 
scription in the lettered list. 


1. vowels 7. accent marks 
2. consonants 8. diacritical 
3. homonyms marks 

4. antonyms 9. monosyllable 
5. guide words 10. prefix 

6. synonyms 11. suffix 


a. words which have the same, 
or almost the same, meaning 

b. words at the top of each 
page in the dictionary which help 
in locating words 

c. a syllable or syllables put 
the root of a word to 
change its meaning 


before 


d. a, ¢, i, 0, BU 

c. a word of one syllable 

f. all the letters in the alpha- 
bet which are not vowels 

g. words having the same pro- 
nunciation but different meaning 
and spelling 

h. symbols placed over or un- 
der letters in a word to indicate 
the pronunciation 

i. a syllable or syllables added 
at the end of a word to modify 
its meaning 

j. amark toshow what syllable 
or syllables are to be emphasized 

k. words that are opposite in 


meaning (For key, see page 52 








Did you know that 
w and y may be either 


vowels or consonants? 





caay 
it 






rey 
yer 
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STORIES TO REAT(C 


Manuel’s Fiesta Candy 


DOROTHY 


REYNOLDS 


Even though Manuel had not a single centavo in his 
pocket with which to buy the gaily colored candy 
at the fiesta, the story has a delightful ending. 


HEREVER Manuel went, 

he could hear the cry of 
the candyseller ringing in his 
ears, “Dulces!'§ Dulces!'§ Who 
wants dulces?” 

He strolled down to the end 
of the street, where the holiday 
crowd was thinner, but still 
that voice rose above all the 
other sounds of the fiesta. So 
he wandered back toward the 
plaza, twisting between gay 
groups of barefoot children, 
Indians from the mountains in 
brightly striped red-and-white 
trousers, and mothers with 
sleepy-eyed babies fastened to 
their backs. But the nearer he 
got to the plaza, the louder 
grew the voice, “Candy! Can- 
dy! Who wants candy?” 

Truly, it was a hard thing to 
be in the midst of a flesfa in 
Guatemala without a single 
penny in one’s pocket! 

“I'll watch the celebration,” 
he said to himself, “and try 
not to think about the candy. 
Ir should be great fun to see 
everything, even if I have no 
money to spend.” 

So he tried to fix his mind 
on the dancers in the middle of 
the plaza. Above ugly masks, 
they wore spangled hats with 
long feathers. Their velvet 


suits were trimmed with gold 
braid, bright ribbons, and shin- 
ing bits of mirrors. 

“I must watch carefully,” 
Manuel thought, “and learn all 
the dances. Perhaps, when | 
am older, I too can do them on 
feast days on the plaza.” 

He began studying the steps 
which the dancers used as they 
zigzagged back and forth in 
rhythm to the music of ma- 
rimbas and the rattle of stone- 
filled gourds, and for a while 
he forgot everything else. But 
then the candyseller pushed 
through the crowd again, and 
stood right in front of him. 

“Dulces! Dulces!”’ he shout- 
ed so loudly that he drowned 
out even the music. “Who 
wants candy?” And he held 
up long strings of red, yellow, 
and purple balls which looked 
like Christmas-tree ornaments 
but really were pieces of col- 


ored cornhusks stuffed with 
candy. 

“Who will buy dulces?” he 
asked, shaking them _ before 
Manuel’s eyes. “Two for one 
cent!” 


The boy looked the other 
way, pretending he did not see 
them. Whenever he began to 


forget about the candies, the 
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vender would pop around the 
corner with his shrill cry and 
his rattling strings of brightly 
colored balls. 

At last the boy grew tired 
of standing still, and started 
around toward the other side 
of the plaza to see what was 
happening there. Suddenly he 
chanced to look down. There, 
right in front of him, lay a 
centavo—a bright, shiny coin 
that somebody had dropped. 


He bent over to pick it up, 
but a hard thump on the head 
nearly knocked him off his 
feet. Another boy had seen 
the coin at the same moment, 
and had stooped to pick it up. 

Manuel’s anger flared. He 
hopped first on one leg and 
then on the other, holding his 
head very tight with both 
hands. The other boy did the 
same, for his bump hurt him 


also. Then (Continued on page 54) 





Surprise for Conrad 


BURRALL BRYSON 


Conrad enjoyed playing with the white cat but he 
didn’t like hairs on his little blue trousers. 
Read the story and find out about his surprise. 


ONRAD looked down at his 
little blue trousers. They 
were covered with white silky 
hairs. He had been visiting the 
Lady-across-the-Hall and had 
been playiig with her white 
cat. Conrad liked to play with 
this cat about as well as he liked 
to do anything. It was pleas- 
ant to stroke her soft fur and 
to listen to her purr. 

But each time he played 
with the white cat, her silky 
hair came off—a great deal of 
it—all over him. Conrad didn’t 
like this at all. He would run 
back across the hall to his 
mother and say, “There is cat 
hair on my trousers, Mother. 
Please brush it off.” 

Conrad’s mother had been 
doing as he asked day after 
day, but just this morning she 
had said, “Conrad, it takes a 
good deal of my time to brush 
your little blue trousers. Some- 
times [| wish you didn’t like to 
play with the white cat.” 

So now when Conrad no- 
ticed that his clothes were cov- 
ered with hairs again, he began 
to pick them off, one by one. 
He felt like crying. Suppose 
his mother should tell him not 
to play with the cat any more! 

Then Conrad had a wonder- 
ful idea! He ran to the broom 
closet and opened the door. He 


took down the brush his moth- 
er always used. It had a long 
handle and it was hard to man- 
age, but Conrad brushed and 
brushed, and did a thorough 
job. He had brushed off near- 
ly all the hairs when his mother 
came into the room. 
“Well, what are you doing, 
Conrad?” she asked. 
“There’s cat hair on my 
trousers, Mother,” he replied 
sadly. “I have to get it off.” 
That very afternoon when 
Conrad’s mother came home 
from shopping, she had a pack- 
age for her son. He was so ex- 
cited that he could hardly open 
it. Inside was a_ brand-new 
brush with a short red handle. 
It wasn’t a toothbrush or 2 
hairbrush. Yes, it was a little 
clothesbrush just for Conrad. 
“There,” said Mother, “you 
have a special brush all your 
own. Now, after you play 
with the cat, you can always 
brush your little blue trousers.” 
And so Conrad does. The 
brush with the red handle 
hangs on a hook by Conrad's 
dresser. After he has stroked 
the white cat, he goes home 
and brushes his trousers alone. 
He can brush his blue jacket 
and his red snow suit, too. It 
is fun to use the special brush 
with the red handle. 
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Bisky’s Star Role—I 


GRACE SAYRE 


Part I of this two-part story relates how some 
children came to have a pet fawn. Next month we 
find out how he was trained for his “star role.” 


ESIDE a little creek, making 
B its way through Yosemite 
Meadow toward the Merced 
River, Jim Baker lay on his 
back in the tall cool grass, half 
asleep. Stretched out beside 
him was Alan Willens, whose 
father had charge of the camp 
where Jim and his Uncle Dan 
were staying. 

“What was that? Did you 
hear something?” asked Jim, 
startled. 

“[ didn’t hear anything,” re- 
plied Alan. 

Jim was tensely awake now. 
“Might be a snake,” he said. 

“Naw!” said Alan, yawning. 

But Jim saw something. It 
moved in the grass near him! 
“Pst! I see spots over there in 
the grass,” he whispered excit- 
edly. “It’s an animal, Alan. I 
can see it close to the creek.” 

Instantly Alan sat up. “I 
bet it’s that fawn the ranger 
was hunting for last night,” he 
suid. “Two dogs from a camp 
down the valley got loose and 
chased a doe—nearly killed her. 
Mr. Bartley thought she might 
be protecting a fawn, the way 
she stood her ground. Hey, 
look!” he broke off suddenly. 

A startled fawn, wobbling 
unsteadily to the edge of the 
stream, was just slipping into 
the water. Instantly the boys 
went to the rescue. Carefully 
they carried the fawn to the 
cabin. Alan’s mother bun- 
dled the shivering, frightened 
creature in warm cloths, while 
Alice, his sister, tried to feed it 
some milk. 

“This must be the fawn the 
ranger was worrying about last 
night,” she said. “You boys 
run over to his office and tell 
him you found it. No wonder 
he missed it. See how well it 
is camouflaged! Its spotted 
skin looks just like sun-flecked 
woods. Hurry, now. I'll watch 
it while you tell the ranger.” 


Jim and Alan soon came 
bounding back to the house, 
with Mr. Bartley following. 
“We've got an orphan here, 
Mrs. Willens,” the ranger ex- 
plained. “The doe died this 
morning. Somebody will have 
to pay plenty for this break. 
Dogs aren’t supposed to be 
loose up here. He's a cute lit- 
tle feller,” he continued, turn- 
ing his attention to the fawn. 
“T looked everywhere for him 
last night and early this morn- 
ing. He never gave a sign.” 

“It’s too bad about the 
mother,” agreed Mrs. Willens. 
“The little fellow is hungry,” 
she went on practically. “Tell 
me what he should have to eat 
at first.” 

“I’m not sure,” admitted the 
ranger. “You might try stuft 
that rabbits eat—and milk, of 
course. Don’t feed him any 
of your good apple pie,” he 
warned, laughing, as he started 
toward the door. 

“No, I'll keep that for you,” 
she answered. 

Someone had to look after 
the fawn in his mother’s place. 
It was agreed that, since Alan 
and Jim had found him, he 
should remain in the care of 
the boys until, in Mr. Bartley’s 
opinion, he was old enough 
to return to the herd. Jim’s 
uncle, Mr. Willens, and the 
ranger began busily working 
out plans fora pen. With Alan 
and Jim helping, a substantial 
one was built near the wa- 
ter where the fawn had been 
found. An additional pen was 
placed nearer the house, where 
he could be easily fed. 

Actually, he spent most of 
his time in the pen by the 
house, growing tame quickly 
and seeming to want both at- 
tention and admiration. Jim 
and Alan and Alice gave him 
plenty of both. Daily they dis- 
cussed what to name him. 




















“He ought to have a good 
Indian name,” said Alice. 


“Now don’t think we are 
going to call him Minnehaha,” 
said Alan. But the boys did 
look through a few Indian 
books at the museum. 

One day when Jim’s uncle 
and the ranger stood admiring 
the fawn, Mr. Bartley said to 
the boys, “What about a name? 
Have you got one yet?” 

“No,” said Jim. “‘He’s such 
a handsome fawn, we don’t 
want just an ordinary name 
for him. We want something 
special.” 

“He is a beauty,” admitted 
Jim’s uncle. “In certain lights 
his coat is a genuine bisque.” 

“What is bisque, Mr. Baker?” 
Alice inquired politely. 

“Tt is a color,” Mr. Baker ex- 
plained. “A reddish yellow.” 

Alan jumped up from the 
rock where he had been sitting 
and yelled, “That’s it! We'll 
call him Bisky because he is 
bisque color. We'll call him 
Bisky. That’s perfect! That’s 
his name. Can you think of 
any name that would be bet- 
ter? No! So his name is Bisky!” 

“My goodness!” Mrs. Willens 
exclaimed. “You'll scare the 
fawn to death. Quiet down, 
Alan, and don’t yell so! That 
sounds like a good name to me. 
What do you think, Jim?” 

“T think that’s just right. 
I’m glad Alan thought of it,” 
answered Jim. 

“Fine,” agreed Mr. Bartley, 
“his name is Bisky. I’m glad 
that’s settled. I was afraid [I'd 
always have to call him you!” 
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Sometime later Jim and 
Alan were lying on the grass 
by the stream, talking about 
the little fawn that had made 
each day so full of fun and 
work, 

“Do you know,” remarked 
Alan, “the ranger was saying 
last night that he thought we 
might try to harness Bisky to 
a little wagon the way Alice 
wanted us to do. He said we 
might even get him into the 
pet parade.” 

“He did!” cried Jim in sur- 
prise. ‘That would be great! 
Maybe we'd get the prize—ten 
dollars. Think of that!” 

“How do you suppose Bisky 
would act in a crowd?” Alan 
wondered. 

“He doesn’t seem afraid of 
people or of noise,” said Jim. 
“He gets used to noise, having 
you around whooping. Let’s go 
ask Mr. Bartley what to do.” 

They found him and in- 
quired about training Bisky. 

“T think, with patience, you 
can gradually accustom Bisky 
to a harness and wheels,” de- 
clared Mr. Bartley. “Make the 
harness light with as few straps 
as possible and be sure the cart 
does not rattle.” 

Jim and Alan started home, 
already thinking and talking of 
the War Stamps they could 
buy with the prize money—if 
they got it—and surely Bisky 
would win it for them. But 
the ranger knew that the boys 
would need unusual patience 
in training the little wild crea- 
ture for the big event. 

(To be concluded in the May issue) 
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Jean Francois Millet’s 


“GOING TO WORK” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


What time do you get up to go to 
school? On dark winter mornings per- 
haps your mother had to wake you. You 
may have liked to lie abed late like the 
wintry sun, “a frosty, fiery sleepyhead.” 
Now that spring has come and the sun 
rises earlier and warmer, it is not so hard 
to get up on time, but I doubt whether 
you leave home as early as these French 
peasants. The man’s long stride suggests 


that he is just overtaking his wife, after 
picking up his tools. 

Even though this couple will have to 
work hard for many hours in the fields, 
they do not appear to be going to their 
tasks reluctantly. The lines of their fig- 
ures reveal no particular eagerness, but 
rather a calm acceptance of the day’s la- 
bors which their strong bodies are capa- 
ble of performing. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Bonjour!” And what a “good morn- 
ing” it seems to be! Do you see any sign 
of rain? What color is the sky? In their 
pictures, girls and boys usually make the 
sky a bright clear blue, but here we see 
that it need not always be painted that 
way in order to represent a fair day. 

The soft yellow glow at the right tells 
us something about the time of day, too. 
The half-light of dawn gives the picture 
a slightly melancholy air. Against the 
brightening sky we see the rough silhou- 
ettes of the peasants, a sharp contrast of 
dark and light. 

What does the woman have on her 
head? Would you carry a basket in this 
manner? What is the man carrying over 
his right shoulder? A large hoe, which he 
will use much like a pickax, is over his left 
arm. Probably the woman will put into 
the basket whatever her husband digs 
from the earth with his spading fork and 
hoe. 

Make a list of words describing the 
manner in which these peasants are walk- 
ing. Which of the following would you 
include: hasty, graceful, calm, rhythmic, 
tired, stooped, fresh, springy? 

If you had not heard the name of the 
picture, how would you know this pair 
were going to work, not returning from 
it? The artist Millet could make the lines 
of the figures show that the woman and 
man were not fatigued by a day in the 
fields. That is what we mean by expres- 
sive line. The lines in this picture are so 
skillful that the figures almost seem to 
move. 

On the other hand, Millet was not near- 
ly so skillful in using color. Most of his 
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paintings are somber in hue. This may be 
partly because of his lack of technical 
training and partly because of his sympa- 
thy for the harder side of rural life. 

Look closely at the peasants’ clothes. 
Are they attractive? Do you think you 
would enjoy wearing them? The shoes re- 
semble Dutch sabots. The man’s upper 
garment is the long shirt or smock which 
European farm workers have always 
worn, and which artists sometimes wear 
when painting. 

How would you describe the faces? Are 
they handsome or homely, soft or hard- 
ened by exposure, gay or serious? Would 
you recognize the faces if you saw them 
on the street tomorrow? Millet seldom 
painted faces distinctly, because he was 
not interested in features. He purposely 
hid them in shadows so that our attention 
would be focused on the attitude of the 
peasants rather than on their expression. 

For the same reason, he provided quiet 
country backgrounds that give an effect 
of extreme simplicity. There is no strik- 
ing natural beauty to divert our attention. 
In other paintings by Millet which you 
know, how many figures are there? 

Until we examine this picture carefully, 
we do not realize that the two peasants are 
poorly clothed, that their faces are in- 
distinct, and that their surroundings are 
plain. Our first impression, and our final 
one, is that the picture has quiet charm 
and that the artist has given us a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of his hard-working 
neighbors, whom he understands and loves. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Griascow GALLERY 


THE ARTIST 


Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875) was 
a poet in paint. He was born near Cher- 
bourg, France, of poor peasant parents, 

Even as a boy he loved to draw pictures, 
though most of his time was spent work- 
ing on the farm. His father was interest- 
ed in his son’s talent; his grandmother 
even more so. At their insistence he went 
to Cherbourg to study art. The Cher- 
bourg Town Council members had such 
belief in his ability that they gave him 
pension to enable him to study in Paris, 

Millet was impressed with the works of 
the great masters at the Louvre, but he 
was not happy in Paris. He did not care 
to paint in the elaborate, artificial fashion 
that was popular; fellow art students ridi- 
culed him; and he was very poor. 

After a few years he left Paris,. settling 
with his wife and children in the village 
of Barbizon. There he began in earnest to 
do the kind of painting he felt he should. 
He went out where the peasants worked, 
and sketched them gathering wood, hoe- 
ing potatoes, stooping low to pick up a 
few bits of grain, or bowing their heads in 
prayer. Then at night, by the feeble light 
of a lamp, he would paint. 

The sketches themselves seem wonder- 
ful to present-day artists. Many of them 
have been preserved in the simple three- 
room cottage that was Millet’s home. To 
that cottage, art lovers go as to a shrine. 
On the golden summer day when I visited 
Barbizon, it seemed a charming spot. 

No other artist has ever been more suc- 
cessful in observing and portraying the 
human story of humble peasants stoitally 
earning their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Millions of people, all over 
the world, are familiar with these sympa- 
thetic paintings; yet it was not until near 
the end of Millet’s life that the leaders of 
France recognized his genius and awarded 
him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Most of the artist’s life was spent in ex- 
treme poverty, calmly accepted so that 
he might remain true to his ideals. 

Millet’s best-known paintings include 
“The Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” “Feed- 
ing Her Birds,” “The Sower,” and 
“The Knitting Lesson.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Your school may be planning a spring 
entertainment for which you wish to send 
invitations. You might make them as fol- 
lows. Write or print the invitation on 4 
4” square of white paper. For the cover, 
use a light, bright color which suggests 
spring. Cut a 5” square of this colored 
paper. Bend back 1%” all around the edge. 
Draw diagonal lines from corner to corner 
across the colored square and cut. Fasten 
the resulting triangles to the invitation 
sheet to form four petals to close over the 
lettering. (The '»” flaps are pasted to 
the back of the white square.) Where 
the points meet in the center, fasten them 
with a flower seal you have made. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK—Carrying Umbrellas 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 


Columbus, Ohio 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 























When you are walking along 
in the rain, 

Never hold your umbrella 
down low, 

But carry it high, 
so that you can see 

Just where it is safe to go. 


Fill each blank correctly. 


When you are walking along 
in the 
Never hold your umbrella 
down 


——--/ 


-_-—--/ 


But carry it 


—_—--) 


so that you can 


Just where it is____ to go. 





Draw a line under the 
words which will make 
each sentence true. 


1. When you carry 

an umbrella in the rain, 
hold it down 
over your face. 
hold it up: high 
SO you can see. 

2. When you walk 

to school in the rain, 

wear your overshoes. 
leave your overshoes 
at home. 

3. When you go out 

in the rain, 
carry your raincoat. 
put on your raincoat. 


Something to Draw 


Draw a picture of yourself 
carrying an umbrella. 

Carry the umbrella high. 

Color your umbrella red. 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


A Creative Art Program 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Newton Cownt y, Mississippi 


‘wyew teachers are artists, and 
F many of them have had no 
specific art training. For this 
reason some teachers take it for 
granted that there is nothing that 
they can do about teaching art— 
so they don’t even try! Perhaps 
they furnish the children with 
forms to be traced or mimco- 
graphed drawings to be colored. 
But what a poor art substitute 
those are! 

In consequence, many a child 
goes through school without real- 
izing the joy that could be his— 
the joy of creating something to 
satisfy his imaginative soul, some- 
thing perhaps really artistic. 

The first requirement in any 
venture is to set the stage for it. 
If you want to carry on an 
art program in your schoolroom, 
whether you teach one grade or 
many grades, you will first need 
to be sure that your room is fur- 
nishing an artistic environment. 
A great deal of art appreciation 
may come through living daily 
in an attractive room, with softly 
tinted walls, containers of cheer- 
ful flowers, mounted or framed 
pictures, all harmonious in color- 
ing and with everything about 
the room scrupulously clean and 
pleasingly arranged. 

Besides a good drawing pencil 
and a box of colored crayons for 
each child, some supplies will be 
needed for the use of the group. 
Large sheets of drawing paper, 
newsprint, or wrapping paper are 
necessary for work done at easels 
(which may be easily and inex- 
pensively made) or for making a 
frieze or a large poster where sev- 
eral children can work together. 
Tempera paints to be mixed with 
water are satisfactory for such 
work, or colored blackboard chalk 
can be used effectively on paper 
as well as on blackboards. 

Modeling clay is indispensable, 
and can often be found native to 
the community. A sand tray, 
where children of the different 
grades may work together on a 
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class project, will prove to be 
very useful. Colored construc- 
tion paper and, of course, scissors 
are essential for paper cutting. A 
variety of casily obtained articles, 
such as pasteboard boxes, large 
needles, and bits of wood, may be 
supplied as needed. 

The less experienced teacher 
oyght to know-something of the 
general artistic instinet of the 


_ child. Every child is a natural 


creator, and with the beginner the 
teacher will find that littl: en- 
couragement is necessary. Even 
the youngest child, as soon as he 
is able to grasp a pencil, loves to 
experiment with drawing mate- 
rials. Often he is very sure what 
his drawing represents, but he has 
to interpret it before you can rec- 
ognize the subject. Even at this 
stage, sympathetic understanding 
and encouragement are vitally 
important. 


A first-grade child should have 


freedom to experiment with color 
It will 


not be long until his symbols be- 


and large sheets of paper. 


gin to take shape and the teacher 
will be delighted over the origi- 
So do 
No matter 
how crude the drawing may be, 


nality of his expression. 
let him be original! 


if it comes out of the child’s own 
mind it is worth while. 

[ recall a drawing of a six- 
year-old child which illustrates 
what I mean. A series of base- 
ball games was being played, and 
the picture was this child’s inter- 
pretation of the game, grandstand 
and all! He was pleased with the 
drawing, and so was I! The next 
day I noticed that he was drawing 
the very same scene again, but 
when it was completed he was ap- 
parently scribbling all over it. 
When I asked him why he was 
doing that, he rather disgustedly 
answered, “Don’t you remember 
how it rained that next day?” 
This is just an example of how a 
child, when given freedom, will 
express his individuality and his 
stage of progress. It certainly was 
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year-old, “Your people in the 
grandstand are only faces.” 

The time comes when a pupil 
is ready for definite instruction. 
Then the teacher will need to help 
him clarify his ideas and develop 
them. It is rather distressing that 
unless the child is encouraged and 
aided, this freedom of expression 
will disappear. The younger child 
has been satisfied with anything 
that expressed Ais idea. But the 
older one, realizing that his cre- 
ative efforts are unsatisfactory, 
will, unless encouraged and guid- 


ed, either cease all his artistic at. 
tempts, or else resort to tracing 
or copying, which is of little art 
value. 

With these older children there 
is much that even an inexperi- 
enced teacher may do. First, she 
needs to help them develop the 
ability to retain mental pictures 
of things. Try this experiment. 
Ask each child to draw a picture 
of something he saw on the way 
toschool. You may get a few good 
pictures, but unless there has been 
some previous memory training 


you will (Continued on page 55) 


Starting Choric Speaking 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


FPLING unprepared and unfa- 
F miliar with the special tech- 
nique of choric speaking, many 
teachers hesitate to try such a 
project. They feel that their pu- 
pils would welcome the activity. 
But when it comes to getting the 
project under way, these teachers 
permit “I dare not” to triumph 
over “TI will.” 

Thoughtful consideration will 
prove that there is no reason to 
fear choric speaking. There is 
now available a large amount of 
literature on the subject. (See the 
bibliography at the end of this 
article.) This literature is suff- 
ciently comprehensive and is pre- 
sented simply enough to permit 
even the uninitiated to acquire a 
fair mastery of the technique. 
But even for the teacher who does 
not wish to delve deeply into the 
technique, there is a way of 
starting a class on the road to 
mastering this speaking skill. 

Ask your pupils to recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
When they finish, say to them, 
“That, children, was an excellent 
example of choric speaking.” 

“What do you mean?” Johnnie 
will want to know. 

“When a group of people speak 
together, and all repeat the same 
that’s choric speaking. 
Simple, isn’t it?” 


words, 


Forty heads nod in agreement. 

Follow this with a group reci- 
tation—something well known to 
the children. Divide the class in- 
to two sections. One section will 
recite the odd-numbered lines, 
and the other section will recite 
the even-numbered lines. 

You have accomplished the ini- 
tial preparation for your class 
project. The introductory lesson 
has furnished motivation. What 
is more, you have asked, “It’s sim- 
ple, isn’t it?” and your own mind 
has re-echoed those words. All 
your fears about choric speaking 
have vanished! 

Next day repeat the group rec- 
itation of the familiar poem, but 
instead of having the group 
arbitrarily recite the odd- and 
even-numbered lines, make a new 
division. Whose but boys’ voices 
should recite the strong lines? 
Who but the girls can recite, as 
they should be recited, those lines 
that require softness? 

The class has now taken pro- 
gressive steps in its study of chor- 
ic recitation. The pupils have 
learned that the voice may be 
utilized not only to pronounce 
words but also to create different 
sound values—strong or weak, 
soft or harsh, sad or gay. 

Now choose a simple poem like 
the following to illustrate this 
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On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 


ITHE ARTS 


new sense of “voice’’—the voice 
imbued with musical qualities. 

The dog growled, 

The wild wind howled, 

But the bird’s tweet-tweet 

Was soft and sweet. 

Ask for volunteers to put “ex- 
pression” into each line. Allow 
several auditions, until John or 
Harry or Dick can speak “The 
dog growled” realistically. Do the 
A dif- 
ferent “voice” will be required 
to speak correctly the third and 
fourth lines. Let the competition 
be intense! That will increase the 
class enthusiasm for this form of 


same with the second line. 


speaking. 

By this time cnough interest 
should have been aroused so that 
the teacher may venture forth 
with confidence into a class proj- 
In starting it, she should 
heed the following points. 


ect. 


1. Choose a simple selection. 

2. Choose a poem that lends 
itself to a simple group division. 
That sort of division in which a 
soloist speaks his line and is fol- 
lowed by the group reciting an 
answering line (antiphonal) is 
a good starting type. 

3. Avoid choosing a poem that 
requires many varied voices. 

4. Avoid a poem requiring many 
groups. One or two groups, or 
choruses, will be sufficient at first. 

5. Impress upon the class that 
choric speaking is not an abnor- 


mal form of expression, and that 
there is no room for an exhibi- 
tionist! No credit is allowed to 
individual performers. On_ the 
contrary, it is teamwork which 
is all-important. The sole objec- 
tive, for all who take part, must 
be to produce a totality of effect. 
This is possible only if the group 
works as a unit. 

When the selection for the class 
project has been made, this pro- 
cedure may be followed. 

1. The teacher reads the poem 
to the class. 

2. They discuss the meaning of 
the poem as a whole and of new 
or difficult words. 

3. Volunteers are called upon 
to indicate preference for the way 
to express key lines. 

4. Pupils are selected to do solo 
parts. 

§. The chorus is chosen. 

6. The entire poem is read. 

7. After pupils have memo- 
rized their parts, the rehearsals 
are held. 

8. Rehearsals are repeated un- 
til a desirable standard has been 
reached. (Remember that choric 
speaking is an art—not merely 
the reading of lines.) 

9. Finally the perfected read- 
ing is given for other classes or 
at a school assembly. 

10. Next day the success of 
the public presentation is dis- 


cussed and (Continued on page 60) 





High: Minutes, 
Low: Minutes, 
All: Ticking by. 
Solo: That’s why folks 
say, 
All: “Time will fly.” 
High: Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick! 
Low: Tick-tock, tickity- 
tock, tick, tock. 
Tickity-tickity - 
tickity-tock! 
Solo: “Time is speeding,” 
All: Says the clock. 


All: 





THE MESSAGE OF THE CLOCK 
BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Solo: “Do your homework, 
tick, tick, tock.” 

High: Tick-tock, 

Low: Tickity-tock, tock, 
tick, 

Tickity-tickity- 
tickity-tock. 

High: Tickity-tock, 

Low: Tickity-tock, 


All: 


Solos: Tickity! Tickity! 
Tickity! Tickity! 
Tickity! Tickity! 
Tickity! 

All: TOCK! 








“Music Hath Charms” 


ETHEL MORRISON 
Teacher, Rural School, Haakon County, South Dakota 


mM“: hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast.” These 
words have been an inspiration to 
many teachers of music. Occa- 
sionally, however, one has cause 
to wonder whether her own par- 
ticular group may not be a bit too 
savage to respond to the mellow- 
ing influences of music, however 
charming! 

One of the most baffling prob- 
lems in teaching music apprecia- 
tion is that of inducing children 
to listen without feeling bored. 
If a child accustomed to hearing 
only cheaper forms of music is 
injected into a class in which he 
must develop a complete new set 
of ideals, he will naturally be be- 
wildered. Should he like this mu- 
sic just because it is listed in the 
course of study, or even because 
his teacher thinks he should? It is 
little wonder that children often 
have antagonistic attitudes. 

In meeting such a situation, | 
have used the following activity 
with gratifying results. (I should 
like to emphasize, however, that 
no two teachers can use it in the 
same way. The personality of the 
instructor, a genuine desire to 
employ all available materials in 
making the subject real, a lively 
use of imagination, and ability to 
draw out pupils in a sympathetic 
way—all of these factors enter 
largely into the success of the 
project. This of course is true in 
developing any subject, but mu- 
sic, particularly, must never be 
stereotyped. 
satile means of expression, or it is 
nothing at all.) 

Suggest a contest in which pu- 
pils will have an opportunity to 


It is an ever ver- 


identify a selection and its com- 
poser when it is played on the 
phonograph or piano. For this 
competition choose numbers sure 
to appeal to the pupils who will 
use them, and capable of being as- 
sociated with activities, stories, or 
pictures. Introduce each number 
with an interesting story relating 
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to its Composition, its meaning, or 
the life of the Use 
dramatization, rhythmical activ- 
ity, and pictures. 

For example, I once used a 
hammer drill most satisfactorily 
with the “Anvil 
Chorus” from Verdi's Il Trowa- 
tore (Victor 20127). The effect 
was electrical. The children who 
took part in that drill wiil never 
forget it. They will forever as- 
sociate their pleasurable activity 


composer. 


in connection 


with the rousing strains of the 
music which was woven into it. 
The “Song of the Volga Boat- 
(Victor 19960), intro- 
duced at this time when girls and 


” 
men 


boys are keenly alive to the part 
that Russia is playing in the pres- 
ent conflict, will need little other 
motivation. This powerful chant 
of strong men at the hard labor 
of towing boats makes an effec- 
tive emotional appeal to children 
as well as to adults. 

Schubert’s “Marche Militaire’ 
(Victor 4314), with its militant 
air and glorious melodies, fits 
snugly into today’s situation. It 
may be the background for many 
rhythmical activities. Teach chil- 
dren to listen for the beat of 
marching feet, the uncertainty of 
the struggle expressed in minor 
tones, the final ring of victory. 

As spring approaches, discuss 
the various sounds which herald 
the event. Listen to Grieg’s “To 
(Victor 22153). Let 
children interpret it as they will 
in terms of their own joyous 
spring experiences. 

By the time set for the pro- 
gram, or other culminating ac- 
tivity of the contest, the more 
musical children will listen for 
the joy of it. Those with less 
natural musical ability will be 
proud to be able to recognize the 
music which they hear on the 
radio or phonograph, and the 
teacher will have given her chil- 
dren a new key with which to 
open the treasure house of music. 


Spring” 


Nh 





Effective Visual Aids 


CATHERINE 


Teacher of Geography, Harrison 


ON’T be discouraged if your 
D school lacks modern pic- 
ture-projection equipment. Al- 
though you may face a problem 
in trying to find visual material 
for social studies, science, or lit- 
this should 
challenge to your initiative and 
Skillful use of flat 


pictures is one way to meet the 


crature, serve as a 


enthusiasm. 


situation. 

Let us assume that you are a 
fifth-grade teacher whose course 
of study outlines a number of 
units involving the interrelations 
of man and his environment in 
the United States and Canada. 

The units are really studies of 
work regions, in which men act 
upon their environment, but find 
that this environment, in turn, 
sets certain limits upon their ac 
tivity. The work areas all fit into 
a united whole which shows hu- 
man beings scattered unevenly 
over the region, with a large con- 
centration of population in some 
areas and scattered settlements 
in others, 

Knowing your problem in a 
general way, arm yourself with a 
stack of manila envelopes (10” x 
13” is a good size), label each 
with the name of a specific re- 
gion, and under each label list 
the outstanding kinds of work 


done in that area. For example, 


under “Pacific Northwest” you 
would have logging and lumber- 
ing, salmon fishing and packing, 
dairying, raising of hay, growing 
of berries, apples, plums, and 
pears, and so on. Now that you 
are ready, you will need to search 
for appropriate pictures having to 
do with (1) man acting within 
his natural environment—such 
as a lumberman cutting down 
Douglas firs; and (2) the result 
of man’s acting within this en- 
vironment—such as a pile of lum- 
ber on the docks of Puget Sound. 

Your next step is to select pic- 
tures from a number of sources. 
Asia, Life, Look, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, travel adver- 
booklets, 
newspapers, and old geographies 


tisements, commercial 
are helpful. 

Here are two possible ways to 
get suitable mounts for the pic- 
tures. Ask your pupils to save 
tablet backs; or, better, buy some 
flexible mounting board such as a 
public library uses for the same 
purpose. 
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BRODERICK 


Hill School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


If your school will furnish the 
funds, you may like to try some 
of the ideas which we worked out 
in our school. As the geography 
teacher, I outlined by countries 
the course of study extending 
from 4B through 7A. 


up criteria for picture selection. 


I then set 


Among them, besides the human- 
activity requisite, were such quali- 
fications as the following. 

1. Does the picture have one 
central idea instead of being clut- 
tered with useless detail? 

2. Is the picture typical rather 
than exceptional? 

3. Is the picture accurate? 

4. Is the picture photographi- 
cally good? 

A search through a twenty 
five-year school accumulation ot 
the National Geographi 
ine tollowed. 


Magu 
The junior-high 
thritt club did preliminary trim- 
ming and sorting of the pictures, 
being caretul to leave intact the 
caption and paragraph of intor- 
The 


teacher noted in pencil on the 


mation under each picture. 
margin such data as continent 
and country, and did final sorting 
of pictures, using the envelope 
system. Those who did the mount- 
ing followed these directions: 

1. Allow a one-inch margin on 
three sides and a three-inch mar- 
gin on the bottom. 

2. Cut off caption and mount 
only the picture on the front. 

3. On the back, paste the cap- 
tion, centering it. 

4. Also on the back, in the 
upper right-hand corner, put the 
continent-country notation, us- 
ing white ink. 

The school purchased a steel 
filing cabinet for the school li- 
brary. In it we filed more than 
fifteen hundred pictures alpha- 
In addi- 
tion, we filed (in envelopes in the 
bottom drawer of the filing cab- 


betically by countries. 


inet) approximately fifteen hun- 
dred more pictures, unmounted, 
dealing with less typical cultural 
aspects. These are referred to oc- 
casionally when difficult questions 
arise within the various geogra- 
phy classes. 

The following suggestions in- 
dicate a few of the many ways in 
which an orderly picture collec- 
tion can be utilized. 

Introducing a new unit. 

1. Select enough pictures so 

that each child in the group has 
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one to study. (Pass pictures over 
the left shoulder, on signal only. 
The teacher keeps the pictures 
moving around the group by 
carrying them from the last pu- 
pil in the last row to the first 
pupil in the first row.) With a 
definite purpose in mind, each 
child concentrates on the picture 
as the means of supplying infor- 
mation. Since the time for hold- 
ing a given picture is limited, a 
few pupils may not grasp the full 
significance of every picture. Yet, 
since there is some repetition of 
concept in other pictures, most 
children reach the end of the les- 
son ready to jot down certain 
kinds of work as characteristic of 
the area. 

2. If your picture file is too 
meager to enable you to use many 


prints in a single survey, set up 
along a blackboard ledge a dozen 
or more pictures characteristic of 
the subject being studied. Have 
the pupils pass in front of spaced 
pictures, working independently 
to find the particular types of 
work indicated, and jotting down 
their findings on slips of paper, 
The teacher's objective is that ; 
pupil, after observing the pic- 
tures, shall return to his desk and 
indicate, for example, what kind 
of summers and winters the pic- 
tured region must have in order 
to carry on the types of work 
illustrated. 
Solving class problems. 

1. Sometimes an individual pu- 
pil can search the picture file 
to find, for instance, a picture 


which gives (Continued on pag 





Storytelling Is an Art 


EDITH C, PITCHER 


or a long time storytelling 
F seemed to be among the lost 
arts, but fortunately its delight- 
tul secrets have been rediscovered. 
Popular indeed is he who, when 
child's 


“Tell me a story, please!” 


greeted with a request, 
can re- 
spond satisfactorily. 

Storytelling és an art, yet with 
faithful study the average person 
may become adept and successful. 
A good beginning is important, 
but thorough preparation, well in 
advance of the actual telling of 
the story, is the first requisite. 

After a careful reading, you 
should become very familiar with 
the steps of the story and the cor- 
rect sequence of events. Tell the 
story aloud to yourself, noting the 
approximate time that it takes. 
If more than ten or twelve min- 
utes are required, some of the 
least important details should be 
eliminated, because attention may 
wane if the period requiring con- 
centration is too long. 

Whether or not the author's 
words shall be memorized often 
depends upon the type of story 
that is chosen. If the tale is one 
of Kipling’s Just So Stories, which 
have unusual words as part of 
their charm and character, it 
would seem wise to hold to the 
author's phraseology. Anyone fa- 
miliar with Kipling realizes that 
2 great deal would inevitably be 
lost in putting into one’s own 
words such a story as “How the 


Elephant Got His Trunk.” 


On the other hand, with true- 
to-life stories you will often find 
it possible and desirable to alter 
the wording. In so doing, excel- 
lent results may be obtained, but 
you should study the story thor- 
oughly before repeating it. Asa 
storyteller, you should be able to 
use either method, choosing the 
one which the occasion demands. 

With your material well organ- 
ized, consider what to do when 
you come before that most crit- 
ical of audiences—a roomful of 
children. 

From the start you must have 
the interested attention of your 
group. It is a mistake to begin 
by saying, “Quiet!” or “When 
Betty sits down we shall have our 
Wait a moment before 
you speak. Your own attitude of 
composure and self-confidence 1s 


story.” 


soon reflected in your listeners’ 
behavior. To create a right at- 
mosphere at the beginning, have 
in mind the particular trend of 
the story. Say the words as if 
the action were really happening; 
then your opening will be alive 
and interesting. If there are dull 
parts do not hurry over them. 
Either make them interesting oF 
omit them. 

Suppose, for example, that you 
are going to tell a certain part 
from Alice in Wonderland. It 
commences, “Alice was beginning 
to get tired of having nothing to 
do. Once or twice she looked in- 
to the book (Continued on page 58) 
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WE MADE A STUDY OF 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HAZEL M. BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 


F ALL living creatures, ants 
O are among tiiose most read- 
ily obtained for study. Because 
of their size, they are easily con- 
fined for observation, and they 
are of special interest. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To observe and learn about 
the varieties and habits of ants. 
B. To discover how ants are help- 
ful and harmful to man. 

C. To demonstrate to children 
hew interesting. nature-study ex- 
periences can be. 

D. To enrich the child’s back- 
ground of experiences by means 
of field trips and wide reading. 
E. To present situations within 
the child’s experience which will 
challenge him to solve his own 
problems. 

F. To encourage the child to ex- 
press himself by means of art and 
industrial-art activities. 

G. To develop an appreciation of 
nature. 


SUBJECT MATTER 
A. The parts of an ant.—Head, 


thorax, abdomen, legs, wings. 
B. Classes of ants. 
1. Male (king). 

a) He usually has wings. 

b) He does not work. 

c) His life is short. 

2. Female (queen). 

a) She is the largest. 

b) She has wings. 

c) She lays all the eggs. 

d) She cares for the grubs or 
larvae until they become workers. 

e) Then she does nothing ex- 
cept lay eggs. 

3. Workers. 

4) Workers are the smallest in 
size. 

b) Workers are the largest in 
number, 

c) The workers do all the 
work—make tunnels, chambers, 
and connecting galleries; collect 
food for themselves and other 
members of the community; sup- 
ply the needs of the young ants. 
C. Life in an antbill. 

1. Sometimes thousands of ants 
live in one nest. 
2. There are few kings and 
Most ants are workers. 

3. The young ants do not look 
like ants at all, but like soft 
grains of rice. They have no feet 
or cyes. They must be carried 
from room to room, kept warm, 
cnd fed with honeydew. The 
workers sort these young grubs 
according to size, keeping those of 


queens, 


If your pupils make a hobby of the study of ants, 
and record their observations, they will discover 
that these tiny insects can be very fascinating. 


4. When the larvae grow longer 
than the workers, they form co- 
coons and pass into the pupa stage. 
When they leave the cocoons they 
have developed into mature ants. 
They have six legs, two long feel- 
ers, and two wonderfully devel- 
oped compound eyes. Most of 
them become workers, but some 
become kings and queens. 

5. The ants’ “cows” are green or 
black insects, smaller than a pin- 
head. They are called aphids or 
plant lice. They live on the stems 
or roots of plants. When their 
bodies are full of sweet juice, tiny 
drops of it form at the ends of 
the tubes on their backs. By a 
stroking process, it is extracted 
for food. 

6. The young of the aphids are 
gently cared for by the ants dur- 
ing the winter and spring. When 
the aphid eggs are laid in the fall, 
the workers carry them into the 
anthill and shelter them. In the 
spring after the eggs have been 
hatched, the ants carry the young 
aphids out to the roots of weeds 
where they pasture until the 
corn is planted. They are then 
moved to the roots of the corn. 
D. Ants’ choice of food. 

1. Some are flesh eaters. 

2. Some keep plant lice as cows. 
3. Some eat seed. 


. Some are fungus eaters. 

. Some are scavengers. 

Harm that ants do. 

1. They become a pest when they 
come into houses and crawl over 
food. 

2. Some varieties do great damage 
to vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 


Se > 


APPROACH 


Previous experience had given 
the children a natural interest in 
collecting insects. One morning 
a pupil brought a jar with some 
ants in it. He explained that he 
knew they were insects for he had 
counted the legs and looked at 
their bodies. Their bodies were 
divided into three parts. In order 
to be sure, the group observed the 
ants very closely and then agreed 
with him. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Lecture and discussion.—The 
following period was taken up 
with information and discussion 
of the various sizes, colors, homes, 
and foods of ants. The question 
arose, “How shall we care for our 
ants?” 

B. Construction of an ant nest.— 
Set a block of wood in the middle 
of a quart glass fruit jar, pour 
some sand or sandy soil around it, 
and place the ants in the jar. The 
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These drawings of the common black ant are 


“all made on the same scale: (a) 


ANTS 


ants will then make their passage- 
ways and rooms near the glass, 
where you can see them. Keep a 
piece of heavy paper around the 
nest when you are not watching 
the ants. Put in a little sugar and 
water for food. Punch a few 
small holes in the lid of the jar, 
and keep the lid on. 

C. Excursions.—The children and 
their teacher made a trip to a 
near-by pasture where they found 
a large hill of big red ants. The 
children spent some time in re- 
cording the different things the 
ants were doing. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language. 
1. The children observed the ants 
that were brought into the class- 
room. They discussed them, not- 
ing the three parts of their bodies, 
their shape, size, and color, and 
the busy life that they led. 
2. The teacher brought pictures 
of ants, of cross sections of ant- 
hills, and of various stages of ant 
life. These were discussed by the 
class. 
3. The following phases of ant 
life were discussed. 

a) Care of the young ants. 

-b) Food of the ants. 

c) Ways in which ants protect 
themselves. 

d) Things ants do that are 
harmful to us. 
4. Informational sentences about 
ants were composed by the chil- 
dren to put in their Insect Book. 
B. Reading.—The children read 
appropriate text- 
books. 
C. Writing. 
1. An Insect Book was kept in 
which the information about ants 
was copied. 


2. A poem about an ant was cop- 


ied in the book. 

3. A written record was made of 
our observations of ants. 

4. New words that were learned 
in the study were copied. 

D. Social studies. 

1. The way ants greet one an- 
other and go their way was noted. 
2. The complex organization in 
the anthill was discussed. 

3. The industriousness of the ant 
was remarked upon. 

4. The way ants help one another 
with their burdens was observed. 
E. Art. 

1. The children made freehand 
drawings of ants and anthills. 

2. They made freehand drawings 
of the different stages of an ant’s 


stories from 


male, (b) pupa, (c) female, (d) female with wings, (e) worker, (f) larva, 


the same size in one room. (g) eggs. A group of workers are in the line of march. life. (Continued on page 60) 


Ewing Calloway 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. * page 60 for another suggestion, 
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gANDwoRt A PAPER AIRPLANE 


Arts a FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





H™ is a simple airplane pattern which air- 
minded children will enjoy assembling. It 
can be made from construction paper or tag- 
board. Draw the fuselage, propeller, wings, and 
tail. Cut out each piece. Fold the fuselage even- 
ly on the dotted line. Cut slits as indicated by the 
solid lines, being sure to cut them in both sides 
of the airplane. Push the wings through the two 
front slits and the tail through the two back ones. 
Paste the propeller between the two parts of the 


Cut 
Fold 
Cut 








The airplane is now ready for flight. 

From this experience, children can learn the 
parts of an airplane. Their observations can be 
recorded in original drawings. Discussions can 
follow as to what colors are used on warplanes. 
This airplane can serve as a blackboard or window 
decoration. It can also be the introductory idea 
for an aviation unit. The teacher can tell, or the 
pupils can write, stories on such subjects as “The 
Pilot,” “The Turret Gunner,” and “My Brother 
Is an Aviation Machinist’s Mate.” Children can 
find airplane pictures to show the class, and ex- 
plain how a B-17 or a P-38, for example, differs 
from the airplanes which they have made. 














TAIL 


PROPELLER 








< - nose. Paste the two ends of the fuselage together. 
| USELAGE . 3 
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MODELING BIRDS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


_ like those illustrated have been 
made repeatedly in a second grade, 
but older children also enjoy making 
them. After studying various birds, each 
child chooses the one he wants to make 
and models its shape in clay. Then he ap- 
plies papier-maché, using this procedure. 

To avoid having the pasted strips stick 
to the clay, wrap a strip of dry paper 
around the body of the bird and paste the 
ends of it together. Wrap and paste an- 
other band around the neck, and a third 





around the tail. Join all of these bands by 
narrow strips as long as the bux. 

Next, thoroughly wet smail, suips of. 
newspaper with a thin, cooked fleur-and- 
water paste, and spread them neatly over 
the dry paper coat, three or four layers 
thick. It is very necessary to have‘all cor- 
ners and edges well pasted. Plenty of time 
must be allowed for drying. Then with a 
sharp knife cut the paper bird in two. (If 
the shape has not been pasted to the clay 
core, it will slip off easily.) Join the halves 


with pasted paper strips and again set the 
bird wo dry. 

When it is fully dry, paint the papier- 
mashé, in coiors as nearly as possible like 
those “of the bird represented. Poster 
paints are satisfactory. 

‘To display a bird on a branch, simply 
bind it in place with strips of pasted pa- 
per. Legs may be added by passing a 
hairpin-shaped piece of wire completely 
through the body, turning the ends up for 
feet or inserting them in a lump of clay. 
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CHILDREN LIKE TO DRAW DOGS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


UDGING by the frequency of its appear- 
J ance, the dog is the animal that chil- 
dren best like to draw. Although very 
young children are satisfied with drawing 
just a dog, older pupils want to portray 
some special dog—either the family pet 
or the dog that they hope to own some- 
day. Before a child can draw a particular 
dog well, however, he must learn to ob- 
serve its characteristics—whether it is 
short and stocky, or tall and slender; 
whether it has a smooth, short coat, or a 
long, shaggy one; and so on. 

The view of the dog that is easiest to do 
is the standing side view. First draw the 
line from the tip of the nose to the end 
of the tail, remembering that the tail 
is merely a continuation of the animal’s 
spine. Next draw the nose—squarish, like 
that of the Scottie or wire-haired terrier; 












Boston 


Terrier 


ine Haired 


errier 
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long and pointed, like that of the collie 
or great Dane; short and “pushed-in,” like 
that of the Boston terrier, bulldog, or 
Pekingese. Then draw the ear, noticing 
that its base is in the same position on all 
dogs; it is the shape and size that account 
for the characteristic differences. Next, 
place the eye socket properly, a little to 
the side, and even with the bulge that 
might be called the dog’s forehead. Then 
draw the chest, noting its characteristic 
curve. The legs should be sturdily placed 
at the “corners” of the body. Each type 
of dog has its own individual stance. The 
underline of the body rises slightly toward 
the hind legs. 

The next position to try drawing is the 
seated side view. The chief problem is to 
get the correct position for the rear leg. 
The hip and thigh form a great bulge. 


Before drawing a picture of a dog lying 
down, think about how a dog sometimes 
stretches its forelegs out in front, and at 
other times doubles them under its body, 
Both the elbow and the hip are prom- 
inent. One side of the body is stretched, 
while there are wrinkles in the other side 
caused by the curve of the spine. 

The front or nearly front view of a dog 
is the most difficult to draw. First draw 
the line for the top of the head, being 
careful to get the proper curve. Make the 
ears next—pointed and erect, or floppy. 
Then draw the nose, putting it close to the 
eyes in short-nosed dogs and farther away 
in long-nosed dogs. The shape of the face 
is determined by the width of the jaws, 
which should be drawn next. The front 
view shows the shape and placing of the 
legs better than any other position. 
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SIMPLE, PRACTICAL POSTERS 


HILDREN should make posters only 
C when they themselves feel the need 
for doing so. Some varieties of posters, 
such as those which might be used 1 
promoting a wild-flower conservation 
campaign, justify careful attention to 
art principles and perfection of details, 
since presumably they will be displayed 
for some time. Other posters that chil- 
dren feel a need for do not have to be 
made so perfectly. Their purpose is to 
convey a message for only a short time. 
They are essentially sigus. Those illus- 
trated here are of this type. 

Even simple posters made to meet a 
sudden need tell their story more effec- 
tively if certain basic rules are followed 
and other tendencies are avoided. 
Successful methods in postermaking. 

Choose very light or very dark col- 
ored paper and use paints that will con- 
trast sharply with the background. 

Underline important words or sen- 
tences with a contrasting color or the 
same color. 

Use as many words as are required to 
say all that is necessary. Brief slogans 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
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of a few words sometimes do not fully 
conyey the intended message. 
‘ Leave spaces between sentences. 
Wher several sentences are used, 
make each one stand out by itself. (1) 
Use ‘a different color for cach sentence. 


“(2) Use different styles or sizes of let- 


ters. (3) To call attention to one sen- 
tence, make a rectangle of it in one 
corner. 


Postermaking tendencies to avoid. 
Children want to color each letter 
differently. This gives a poor effect be- 
cause words appear to be broken up. 
Children want to paint light colors 
on light colors. This is unsatisfactory, 
for it makes the poster hard to read. 
Upper-grade pupils like to use pens 
to make letters having neat fine lines, 
but letters on posters should be thick— 
painted with a brush or cut from paper. 
If the poster has many words, cut- 
paper letters should not be used because 
the cutting takes too much time. 
Photographs and naturalistic shaded 
drawings are unsuitable for posters. 
Any picture used should be very simple. 
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DRAWING LATIN-AMERICAN SCENES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


c= DREN of the middle grades enjoy drawing the dramatic 
scenes of Mexico and South America, even if they have 
not studied the countries intensively. On this page are some 
simple picture suggestions which will motivate further 
learning. ‘Third-graders will not find the faces too difh- 
cult. From their reading, from movies and slides, and from 
the radio, children will discover the variations in the mode 
of living of these people. It is important for them to real- 
ize that in many ways the Latin-American countries resemble 
our own. Likenesses should be emphasized before the pictur- 
esqueness is brought out. 

These wide-eyed, charming, brown-skinned people with 
their gay costumes make attractive art studies. In the accom- 
panying sketches you will notice examples of the clothing worn 
by the natives, and various characteristic poses. The delight- 
ful big sombrero and the serape (a huge shawl of many colored 
stripes) add Mexican atmosphere to a picture. 

Among the interesting sights to illustrate are women who 
walk along, balancing beautiful baskets of fruit on their heads; 
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mothers with babies tied in their rebozos; and heavily laden 
burros, making slow progress under their burdens—the bigger 
their loads, the more picturesque they are! On a rainy day in 
the country, people wear raincoats made of straw. Pigs may 
often be seen walking in the streets of a small village, as we see 
dogs in an American town, and live geese are sometimes fas- 
tened with chains to the’ tops of market boxes. The brilliant- 
hued birds found in South America are also of great interest 
to children. The condor with its head bent over, the noisy 
macaw, the ostrichlike rhea, and the large-billed toucan are 
shown here. 

A church, often having two towers topped with crosses, is an 
important part of many Mexican scenes. Some of the churches 
are decorated with gaily colored tiles. Pink and magenta are 
good colors to use. Church windows give opportunity for 
originality in design. Houses may have thatched or tile roots, 
arched doorways, and iron window balconies. Such a scene !s 
hardly complete without a palm tree or one or more of the 
many varieties of spiny cactus. 
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SAVE THE 


FLOWERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILLE STREACKER 


Formerly, Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Rankin School, Terre Haute, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT OF 

FLOWERS: Columbine, 
Trailing Arbutus, 
Lady’s-Slipper, Trillium, 

NANCY ANN 

BOBBY 


SPRING 

Bloodri Ot,” 
Hepatica, 

Violet 


COSTUMES 


children 


appro 
flowers. 


small 
costume 


Each of 
is dressed in a 
priate for one of the 
Spirit of Spring wears green. 


seven 


SETTING 


A forest in early spring. 




















(Flowers are seated about stage. 
Their heads are drooping in sleep, 
and cach is partly hidden under a 
large leaf cut from brown paper, 


*© «86 
alt 


SPIRIT OF SPRING— 

Yes, it is early, that is true; 
But I have things to say to you. 
(Motions to all of them.) 
Come gather round me in a ring 
And let's 

spring. 
(Flowers group around her.) 


discuss the coming 


Bloodroot, where's your family? 
You're the only one I see. 
BLOODROOT— 

Some children came a year ago 

And picked the blossoms we al- 
ways grow; 

So now I am the only one 

To lift my petals to the sun. 

[ hope they'll leave me blooming 
here 

lo raise some children for next 

ear. 


Spirit of Spring enters, carrying e* o TRAD ING ARBL T4s— 


leafy branch.) tees 
SPIRIT OF SPRING— --! “*. 
I am the Spirit of Spring; 


- it. amgkes, met thidk: “of ‘fohg past 
I bring you the flowers and birds ; 


that sing; 
Beneath my eager dancing feet 
The green grass grows so cool and 
sweet; 
I bring soft winds and balmy 


skies 
To bid alli nature wake, arise! 
(Waves branch over sleeping 


Flowers, who slowly wake, yawn, 
and stretch—except Columbine, 
who still sleeps. Spirit of Spring 
with the branch.) 
sweet Columbine, 


touches her 

Awake, and 
tell, 

Did your warm snow quilt serve 
you well? 

COLUMBINE (crossly)— 
Indeed and will you tell me why 
You wake us when the winter sky 
Is still so cloudy overhead? 


I think I'll go right back to bed. 








3) bh itt 
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3 years ia} s 8 

My cousin’ ‘crept round every- 
where, 

Twining their dainty blossoms 
fair, 

And children, heaping them with 
praise, 

Killed them all in huge bouquets. 

HEPATICA— 

Ah, yes, and if the children knew 

Exactly how hepaticas grew, 

I'm sure they'd seldom pick us 
then; 
They'd let us 
again. 

LADY S-SLIPPER— 
Though I wish all people luck, 
I do beseech them not to pluck 


grow, to bloom 


Each lady’s-slipper that they 
find; 

We'll soon die out! Does no one 
mind? 
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COLUMBINE (in alarm)— 

Hush! Hush! I hear some foot- 
steps near, 
Perhaps the very ones we fear. 

SPIRIT OF SPRING— 

Quick! Hurry back to your win- 
ter beds 

And pull some leaves down on 
your heads. 

(They all do except Bloodroot 
and Trillium. Enter Nancy Ann 
and Bobby, going to school.) 

popspy—I like to take a short 
cut through the woods. Don’t 
you, Nancy Ann? 

NANCY ANN—Yes, Bobby, es- 
pecially in spring when the wild 
flowers bloom. Oh, look! Do you 
see what I see? A bloodroot! 

BLOODROOT— 

Oh, don’t pick me, Nancy Ann! 

{ want to please you all I can, 

But if you leave me here, you 
know, 
blooms will fade, but roots 
still grow. 

Then each year more and more 
will bloom 

To fill the woods with faint per- 
fume. 


BOBBY—Here is a 
Nancy Ann. 
TRILLIUM— 
Oh, no, no! Please let me stand! 
I shall wither in your hand. 
Let me stay to grow and spread 
And choke out ugly weeds in- 
stead. 
ALL THE FLOWERS (lifting up 
their heads) — 
Yes, children, go! 
You'd miss us if we died, you 
know. 
The earth would be a sorry place 
Without a sweet wild-flower face: 
But if you pick, and do not heed, 
And leave so few to go to seed, 
Someday the woods will all be 
bare, 
Without a flower anywhere. 
NANCY ANN—Can't we pick 
any flowers any more? 
BOBBY—Spring won't be half 
so nice if we can’t gather flowers. 
VIOLET— 
Let me help you, girl and boy, 
You can gather me with joy; 


trillium, 
I'll pick it for you, 


Go away. 


All you want and all you find, 
My plants won't die and I don’t 


mind. (Continued on page 52 





THE FAIR WAY 


FOR PRIMARY 


Te rach 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


SADYE A. 
r, First and Second Grades, 


BERMAN 
Thomas B. Pollard School, 


Quincy, Massachusetts 


(Tommy enters hurriedly, fol- 
lowed by Peanuts.) 

PEANUTS (speaking in decisive 
manner)—But that’s not fair, I 
tell you! That’s not fair! 

TOMMY—What’s not fair, you 
little pint of peanuts? 

PEANUTS—You re not the cap- 
tain of this team, because we are 
going to vofe for our captain. 

TOMMY—Oh, so I’m not the 
captain, eh? Just because you're 
new around here you think you 
can run things, don’t you? Well, 
I am the captain of this team and 
anyone who says I'm not— 

PEANUTS—Just a minute, now! 
(Glances to left.) Here come the 
others. Let’s see what they have 
to say about it! 

tommy (with confidence in bis 
ability to threaten)—Yes! Sce 
what they have to say about it! 

(Other boys come running in 
carrying baseball equipment.) 

JOHN—What do you say, 
boys, let’s play ball! 

RONALD—What are we going 
to.call our team anyhow? 


carL—Let’s call it the Elm 
Park Baseball Team. 

ARTHUR—How about Knick- 
erbocker Ninepins—because there 
are nine on a team. 

TOMMY (contemptuously wav- 
ing his hand)—Too fancy. This 
team is going to be called the 
Green Sox. 

PEANUTS—But that’s not fair! 
(To the others.) He can’t run 
this whole team! First he says 
he’s the captain, and now he's 
trying to name the team for us. 

TOMMY—What of it? 

PEANUTS—The fair way is for 
every one of us to have a say in 
it. Let’s take a vote for captain, 
and for the name of the team! 

(At this, Tommy holds bis fists 
up threateningly. Peanuts in- 
stantly clenches his hands, but 
keeps arms at sides.) 

DONALD—Look out, Peanuts! 
He’s bigger than you! 

PEANUTS—What do I care 
about his size? I know I'm right 
and I’m going to stick to it! 

TOMMY—So that’s it, is it? 
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pEANUTS—Yes, that is it! And 
you're nothing but a big bully, 
anyhow! Don’t think you can 
bully me into anything! 

caRL— Whee! 

HOWARD—Did you hear what 
he called him? 

DONALD (sensing something 
new to them)—l1 heard him! 








CHARACTERS 


tomMMY—The school bully. 
PEANUTS—A newcomer. 


JOHN ARTHUR BRUCE 
RONALD DONALD 
CARL HOWARD 

SETTING 


A school playground in spring. 




















TOMMY (swinging his arms as 
if preparing for a fight)—You 
take back those words— 

PEANUTS (bravely)—I'll take 
back nothing! It’s the truth and 
you know it! 

ARTHUR—Atta boy, Peanuts! 
Give him what he deserves! 

PEANUTS—Not unless he starts 
something first! 

CARL—You said it, Peanuts. 
Tommy is a big bully! (Ducks 
down to bide behind Howard.) 

TOMMY (swinging around to 
Howard )—Who said that? 

HOWARD (alarmed )—I didn’t! 

TOMMY—You'd better not! 

BRUCE—Aw, let 
Tommy. He didn’t mean any- 
thing by it. 

PEANUTS—Well, I meant what 
I said! I meant every word of it! 

ARTHUR—Good for Peanuts! 
Tommy does boss us around! 

RONALD—Just because he’s a 
little bigger than we are! 

PEANUTS—And are all of you 
going to let him? 

poys—No! No! We're not! 
(They move closer to Tommy, 
but not ina threatening manner.) 

(Tommy turns suddenly, and 
yelling in fear, runs off stage.) 

ARTHUR—Look at him run! 

DONALD—He was just a lot of 


talk, talk, talk—that’s all! 


him alone, 


PEANUTS—Now—how about 
voting for a captain of our team? 

HOWARD—I nominate Peanuts. 

JOHN—Second the nomina- 
tion. 

PEANUTS (modestly)—Listen, 
you don't have to nominate me. 

BRUCE—We know you'll keep 
things fair and square. 

PEANUTS—You must nominate 
someone else, too. 

RONALD—I nominate John. 

ARTHUR—Second the nomina- 
tion. 

HOW ARD—Let’s vote by a show 
of hands! How many votes for 
Peter Perry, otherwise known as 
Peanuts! (Donald, Howard, 
Carl, and Bruce hold up their 
hands.) One, two, three, four 
votes for Peanuts Perry! How 
many votes for John Carter? 
(Arthur and Ronald hold up 
their hands.) One, two votes for 
John Carter! 

(Boys yell, “Yay, Peanuts!’’) 

PEANUTS (shyly)—Thanks a 
lot, boys. (Looks up.) Now let’s 
vote for the name of our team. 
How many want it to be called 
the Elm Park Baseball Team? 
(Carl and Donald hold up their 
hands.) How 
many of you want to be known 
as the Knickerbocker Ninepins? 
(Arthur raises his hand.) One 
How many want to be 
called the Green Sox? (Ronald, 
Bruce, Howard hold up _ their 
hands.) One, two, three votes 
for Green Sox! We have voted 
to call ourselves the Green Sox! 

ALL (do a snake dance, singing 
to the tune of “For He's a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” found in Twice 55 
Plus Community Songs, The New 
Brown Book, C. C. Birchard & 
Co., Boston)— 

Now we have voted the fair way. 
(Repeat twice.) 
We're democratic boys! 


One, two votes! 


vote. 


(Re peat 
once.) 

We make a lot of noise! 

And always we'll vote the fair 
way, (Repeat twice.) 

In the good old U.S.A. 
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ALL AMERICA 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
Teacher, Grade 8A, School No. 2, 


Paterson, 


New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 


EMIL—A teacher of Spanish. 

rONI—His pupil. 

GERALDINE—Another pupil. 

JACK 

NARRATOR 

PAN-AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES— 
One for each country or group of 

countries. 








SETTING 


A room with a small table and 
three or more chairs. A very large 
map showing the United States, 
Central America, Mexico, and South 
America, as well as the West Indies, 
hangs behind a curtain in back- 
ground. Countries should be colored 
and outlined to stand out well. 














(Emil is sitting at the table, 
holding a Spanish book in bis 
hand; Toni and Geraldine are 
seated, one at each side of him.) 

EMIL—Que idioma aprende 
usted? (Kay ee-dee-oh’-ma ah- 
pren’-day oos-teth’ ) 

TONI—Yo aprendo_ espanol. 
(Yo ah-pren’-do es-pahn’-yol’ ) 

EMIL (to Geraldine)—Porque 
aprende usted espanol? (Pate: 
kay’ ah-pren’-day.. 90s-teth* ‘cs- 
pahn-yol’) *. : 6+.) . 4 

JACK (entering hurried lyy—— 
I've been calling you for at least 
five minutes. Your:'morhcr said 
I'd find you heré... What are you 
doing, anyway? 

GERALDINE—Emil was just ask- 
ing me, “Porque aprende usted 
espanol?” 

jJacK—What’s that, some sort 
of code? 

GERALDINE—No, Emil was just 
asking me in Spanish, “Why are 
you learning Spanish?” 

jackK—Well, suppose you an- 
swer it for me in English: Why 
are you learning Spanish? 

GERALDINE—Well, one reason 
is that it’s the style! Why, ev- 
eryone is studying it now! 

jack (disgustedly)—Style! A 
wonderful reason—for a girl! 

TONI—I'm learning it too! 

yack (incredulously)—You! 

TONI—Yes! And some day I'd 
like to learn to speak Portuguese. 

EMIL—So would I! 

JAcK—W hat are you planning 
to be—spies or something? 

TONI—Have you ever heard of 
Pan-Americanism? 

yack—Yes, I believe I heard 
the word at school. But what has 
any kind of Americanism to do 
with speaking Spanish or Portu- 
guese? They sound foreign to me! 

EMIL—Well, my friend, this 
war has impressed upon us, more 
than ever before, that we should 
consider ourselves citizens, not 
only of the United States of 
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America, but of all America, be- 
cause every one of the twenty- 
one republics of North, Central, 
and South America and the West 
Indies depends on all the others. 

JACK—You mean for food and 
minerals and such things? 

TONI—Yes, and for protection 
against the enemy, too. 

yack—That’s right! I remem- 
ber now how near to Africa 
Brazil ‘is at one point. 

raMr~—So if we are to be citi- 
zens of all America, it would be 
sensible to be able to speak the 
languages of all Americans! 

jack—Well, I guess you're 
right. At least it would be inter- 
esting to know more about the 
other American republics. 

GERALDINE—Indeed it would! 
Let’s try to learn more about 
them, shall we? 

(Curtains open, showing the 
map. Emil, Jack, and 
Geraldine take seats at one side 
of stage.) 

NARRATOR (enters carrying a 
pointer with which he points to 
the countries on the map)—This 
is Pan America, a union of twen- 
ty-one republics of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, and the 
West Indies. Our nearest neigh- 
bor is Mexico. 

(Beginning with the Repre- 
sentative of Mexico, the Pan- 
American Representatives enter, 
as the Narrator introduces them. 


Toni, 


Each carries a sign bearing thi 
name of his particular country 
and a replica of the flag of that 
country, if possible. Each gives 
in his own words a brief account 
of the country or countries which 
he has personally looked up. Any 
number of appropriate songs and 
South American dances may be 
included to furnish variety and 
add interest.) 
NARRATOR—Southward from 
Mexico, you would go through 


the six (Continued on page 53) 
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FIESTA TIME 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


SS GIRLS 
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and join the laugh- ter. And here comes Pe- dro, he will go a- long, And 
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SPRINGTIME POETRY SELECTIONS 


DAY BEFORE APRIL 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


The day before April 
Alone, alone, 

{ walked in the woods 
And sat on a stone. 


| sat on a broad stone 
And sang to the birds. 
The tune was God's making 
But I made the words. 


ARBUTUS 
EDITH MARTHA DEPLITCIi 


(A choral reading. Type: two- 
part with unison.) 
ALL— 
All dewy sweet and cuddled close 
Upon a bed of green, 
With downy moss for pillow 
Arbutus flowers are seen. 
GROUP 1— 
We'll push aside the oak leaves, 
GROUP 2— 
We'll push aside the snow, 
ALL— 
And we will find arbutus 
A-sleeping there below. 
GROUP 1— 
Mother Nature hides them deep 
Beneath a blanket brown, 
GROUP 2— 
And there her baby flowers 
keep 
Away from winter's frown. 
ALL— 
Pink and white and fragrant 
green, 
Jack Frost about doth hover. 
No wonder then that Nature 
keen 
Must keep them under cover. 


THE PASTURE 
ROBERT FROST 


I'm going out to clean the pasture 
spring; ‘ 

I'll only stop to rake the leaves 
away 

(And wait to watch the water 
clear, I may): 

[ sha’n’t be gone long.—You 
come too. 


I'm going out to fetch the little 
calf 

That’s standing by the mother. 
It’s so young 

It totters when she licks it with 
her tongue. 

[ sha’n’t be gone long.—You 
come too. 


BIRD THOUGHTS 


\UTHOR UNKNOWN 


I lived first in a little house 
And lived there very well; 
[ thought the world was small 
and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


[ lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other; 
[ thought the world was made of 
straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 
| said, “The world is made of 
leaves; 
I have been very blind.” 


But now that I’ve flown beyond 
the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up la- 
bors— 
| don’t know how the world is 
made, 
And neither do my neighbors. 


SPRING CALLER 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


A lamb, no larger than a plate, 

Sat little, lonely, and sedate 

Beside a bush, and flapped his 
ears 

And gazed with awe at several 
steers. 


I did not know a creature grew 

Which tried to walk when quite 
so new; 

I saw him stagger to his legs, 

As stiff and straight as wooden 


Pegs; 
He seemed amazed that they 
would go, 


And take him blithely to and fro 


But soon the world looked far 


and big, 

The barn loomed larger than a 
brig, 

He sank him down, to rest and 
wait,— 

A lamb... no larger than a 


plate. 


I’M GLAD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
I'm glad the sky is painted blue, 
And the earth is painted green, 
With such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sandwiched in between. 


BROOMS 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


On:stormy days 
When the wind is high 
Tall trees are brooms 
Sweeping the sky. 


They swish their branches 
In buckets of rain 

And swash and sweep it 
Blue again. 


THE LIGHTHEARTED 
FAIRY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Oh, who is so merry, 
So merry, heigh ho! 
As the lighthearted fairy? 
Heigh ho! Heigh ho! 

He dances and sings 

To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 
Oh, who is so metry,” . 
So airy, heighkho!,.. : ) +". 


As the lighth¢arted, fairy? nt 


Heigh ho! “Heigh hof*: *,- 
His nectar he sips 
From the primrose’s lips 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, 
So merry, heigh ho! 
As the lightfooted fairy? 
Heigh ho! Heigh ho! 
The night is his noon 
And the sun is his moon, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


WHAT IS GOOD? 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY 


“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer;— 


Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 
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SKY-BORN MUSIC 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Let me go where’er I will 

[ hear a sky-born music still: 

It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young; 
From all that’s fair, 

that’s foul, 

Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 


from all 


Not only where the rainbow 
glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest 
things 


There always, always something 
sings. 

‘Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flow 


ers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow 
tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in 
showers, 

But, in the mud and scum of 


* - things 


There always, always something 


sings. 


BLUEBIRD 


FEBEN E, REXFORD 


Winged lute that we call a blue- 
bird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing water, 
The patter of the spring’s 
sweet rain, 
The voice of the winds, the sun- 
shine, 
The fragrance of blossoming 
things, 
You are an April poem 
Which God hath dowered with 


Wings. 


DAFFODIL 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A little yellow cup, 
A little yellow frill, 
A little yellow star— 


And that’s a daffodil. 


Note: “Day Before April,” from 
Youth Riding, is used by permission of 
the author, Mary Carolyn Davies. 
“Arbutus,” reprinted from Poems of 
Fun and Fancy for the Little Folks Ar- 
ranged for Group Speaking, is used by 
permission of the Expression Company, 
Boston. “The Pasture,” from Collected 
Poems, by Robert Frost, is reprinted by 
permission of Henry Holt and Company. 
“Spring Caller,” from /n @ Green Val- 
ley, compiled and edited by B. R. 
Buckingham, is used by permission of 
Ginn and Company. “Brooms,” from 
Everything and Anything, is reprinted 
by permission of G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club — 


ADDRESS BOOKS 


ETHA L. SMITH 


& STUDIED and practiced 
\X) writing addresses correct- 
ly, using this plan. The chil- 
dren made individual address 
books, and then each child wrote 
his own address and telephone 
number in every other child's 
book. The pupils plan to keep the 


books for future reference. 


OUR PICTURE BOX 
NANCY PRIDDY 


N my rural school we often 
I need material for posters but 
do not have time to look through 
magazines for pictures to illus- 
trate them. One day I brought 
an empty cardboard bty,.and 
some old magazines to ‘schoot. 
While the classes 


upper were 


studying, I let the younger pupils’ 


cut out pictures from the maga- 
zines. They put the pictures in 
the box and gave the magazines 
to the wastepaper drive. Now we 
have plenty of poster material 
ready, and the younger pupils are 
proud of their part in the activi- 
ty. I find that our posters are 
better made and their messages 
better remembered when every- 
one has worked on them. 


GROWING PLANTS 
JOSEPHINE E, WILLIAMS 

N our first grade, several weeks 

Mother’s Day, 

child is given a few nasturtium 


before each 
seeds, chosen because they sprout 
quickly. The seeds are planted in 
small ice-cream containers, which 
have been enameled in gay colors. 

Each child’s plant is labeled 
with his name so that he can care 
for it. 
daily and kept in the sunlight. 


The plants are watered 


Fach night they are put where 
they will be safe from frost. 

Significant happenings are ob 
served and recorded. The chil- 
dren watch the soil crack open, 
the sprouts appear, and green 
leaves begin to show. 

When it is time to take the 
gift home for presentation, a card 
bearing an appropriate verse for 
Mother is attached to each con- 
tainer by a bright ribbon. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
w hich you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 


suggestions in the 


We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 


this department. 


Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


words in length. 








MAKING AN OILCLOTH HOBBYHORSE 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


Teacher, Kirst Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 


STaRE is a. realistic hobbyhorse 
J | which older ‘girls.and boys 


would liké* to make’ fer the en- 
joyment of vounger children. 
Draw the horse’s head on a 
piece of paper 814” x 11”, using 
Cut it out and 
draw around it on a piece of firm 
cardboard for a Cut 
out the pattern, lay it on the 
wrong side of a double thickness 
of black oilcloth, and cut out two 
oilcloth figures, allowing one-half 


the whole sheet. 


pattern. 


inch on the oilcloth for sewing 
the halves together. 

Paste an oilcloth figure (black 
side out) on each side of the card- 
board pattern, trim neatly, and 
then sew around the outside edge 
with yellow yarn. 


Buttonholing 


would produce a smooth edge. 
Leave a small opening at the bot- 
tom in which to insert a stick. 
Place under a heavy weight to re- 
main overnight. 

Make a mane by fringing black 
oilcloth, and sew on so that the 
reverse side will show. The horse's 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth can be 
made of yellow yarn. If desired, 
a slit may be made at the mouth 
line and a red flannel tongue in- 
serted. 

In the small opening, insert a 
stick which has been sandpapered 
smooth, and fasten the stick in 
the horse’s head with thumbtacks. 
For a touch of color, add reins of 
bright-colored yarn and paint the 
stick some attractive color. 
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Tnsert stick 


STAMPS AS AIDS 


SISTER M. CALLISTA 


or years I have made use of 
F stamps in teaching geography 
and history. They have been in- 
valuable to me in presenting great 
leaders, products, industries, im- 
portant events, and other data 
about countries to be studied. 

At present our neighbors of 
South America are very much in 
Let us see what sub- 
jects may be found pictured on 


our minds. 


a representative group of stamps 
from countries of that continent: 
Venezuela, Simon Bolivar; Co- 
lombia, coffee pickers; Ecuador, 
cacao gatherers; Peru, the Andes; 
Chile, nitrate production; Boliy- 
ia, Legislative Palace; Paraguay, 
soldier; Argentina, an oil well; 
Uruguay, Fernando Artigas; 
Brazil, industries; French Guiana, 
anteater. 

Try having pupils draw outline 
maps and attach the stamps to the 
maps at suitable points. Fold a 
small piece of gummed tape and 
fasten it to the back of each 
and to the map. The 
stamps can then be removed eas- 
ily without mutilating them. 


stamp 


CURRENT EVENTS 
MARTHA F. MAHER 


O CREATE an enthusiasm for 
T current events that will be 
manifested in further study ot 
the happenings in our modern 
world, I have used the following 
topics in my 6A classes with satis- 
fying results. 

Famous Men of Today 

Women in the News 

News about Children 

Animals in the Headlines 

U.S. Cities in the News 

News from Cities of the World 

News of the United Nations 

What Our Enemies Are Doing 

Many sources have been con- 
sulted in preparing for discus- 
sions—current-events magazines, 
other periodicals, newspapers, re- 
ports of radio programs, letters, 
and photographs. Clippings were 
posted on a bulletin board and 
later mounted in a scrapbook. 

This simplified program can be 
carried on in any upper elemen- 
tary grade, and in some primary 
grades with modifications. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Trte INstRucToR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will 


be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Fducation, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 








What are etched-glass slides, how are 
they valuable, and at what grade level 
are pupils able to make them? 


An etched slide is a plain piece of 
glass roughened on one side with acid 
so that a design may be made on it 
with pencil, colored pencil, or special 
ink. After an original drawing, or 
graph, or map has been made within 
a rectangle of the right dimensions, 
the glass, rough side up, is placed 
over it and a tracing is made. 

Aside from their intrinsic value, 
the planning and making of such 
slides provides pupils with opportu- 
nity for self-activity. Telling the 
class what is represented on a slide 
offers excellent practice in oral ex- 
pression. Fourth-grade and older pu- 
pils can make the slides. 


« 


Where may I secure films on Britain's 
war effort to help my eighth-graders in 
their study of the United Nations? 


Some of the new British sound 
films (16 mm.) are: Coastal Com- 
mand, 1 hour; Merchant Seamen, 24 
min.; South Africa, 14 min.; Neu 
Zealand, 22 min.; and Liberation of 
Rome, 18 min. 

These films and many others may 
be had from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Write for their catalogue, 
which tells how to borrow the films. 


* 


Is it possible to classify the various 
types of visual-sensory aids on a basis 
that may be easily understood? 


The materials of visual-sensory in- 
struction may be arranged under two 
main headings: (1) The Real, and 
(2) The Abstract and Intangible 
Made Real. 

In the first group we may list (a) 
sensory experiences found in their 
natural settings, (b) reproductions 
of objects as found in their natural 
settings, (c) objects and reproduc- 
tions of objects taken from their 
natural settings for examination and 
analysis, and (d) physical, chemical, 
and biological phenomena. 

Under the second heading may be 
Placed (a) graphic representations 
ot abstract ideas, (b) pictorial con- 
cepts or dramatizations of the ab- 
Stract or intangible. 


Please suggest a book or two on hob- 
bies that will interest boys in grades 
five to eight. 


One of the simpler and more in- 
teresting books on hobbies for young- 
er boys is How to Ride Your Hobby, 
by A. F. Collins (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., New York; $2.00). 
A comprehensive book for older boys 
is The Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies, by 
Albert N. Hall (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., New York; $2.50). 


e 


Please suggest an effective plan for 
teaching spelling and the best method 
of checking and graphing results. 


The weekly pretest plan for teach- 
ing spelling is best. On Monday 
you should pronounce and clarify 
the meanings of all the words to be 
learned that week. At the begin- 
ning of Tuesday's period, give a try- 
out test which will show each child 
which words he must study. You 
should also ascertain which words 
have been missed most often and 
work out the hard parts of these 
words at the blackboard. Study for 
the rest of the week should include 
whispered pronunciation, a detailed 
scrutiny to get a clear visual image, 
and writing from memory two or 
three times—comparing with the 
book after cach writing. A period 
of testing on the new and review 
words for the week, another period of 
study, and the final test follow. It 
is only on the last test that grades, 
if any, are taken and recorded. 

Individual graphs may show verti- 
cally the number of words correctly 
spelled and horizontally the weeks by 
number. A group graph would be 
made the same way in terms of the 
average number of words correct for 
the class as a whole. 


* 


Please tell me what is wrong with the 
following sentence: “I am being silly, 
aren't 17” 


“Aren't I” is incorrect, because 
aren't means are not and a plural 
verb (are) cannot be used properly 
with the singular subject (I). If a 
person wants to express such an idea, 
he should recast his sentence and 
say, “That sounds silly, doesn’t it?” 
or “Doesn’t that sound silly?” 


I should appreciate your suggesting 
some practical experiments that fourth- 
grade children might do with seeds. 


Assuming that your purpose is to 
show the pupils how seeds germinate 
and grow, and what seeds need in or- 
der to grow, I suggest the following 
experiments and experiences. 

Examine various kinds of seeds. 
Sprout seeds on moist blotting paper. 
Try to sprout seeds in a dry place. 
Observe seeds as they begin to sprout. 
Dissect a seed to see its parts. Try 
different kinds of soil for sprouting 
seeds. 

Each experiment must be carefully 
planned and carried out. Accurate 
observations are essential in obtaining 
correct data, and no generalization 
should ever be based on the results 
of one experiment. 


. 


How much would you consider it de- 
sirable to teach sixth-grade pupils re- 
garding vitamins? 

Vitamins are probably best under- 
stood if they are studied in connec- 
tion with a unit on food and its 
functions in the body. As pupils 
learn about different classes of foods 
and discover the purpose which each 
serves, they come naturally to a con- 
sideration of vitamins. They may 
appropriately study the various kinds 
of vitamins, the effect of cach on 
the body, and the foods containing 
any particular vitamin. The experi- 
mental method used in such a study 
is intensely interesting to pupils. 


+ 


Do you advise attempting to teach any- 
thing comprehensive about radio in the 
elementary grades? 


I have never seen the principles of 
radio explained clearly enough and 
simply enough to be understood by 
clementary-grade pupils. Some of 
the electrical concepts that underlie 
radio can be taught, but the work- 
ing of a radio—which children seem 
to be most interested in—is beyond 
their comprehension. 

Sometimes a group of sixth-grade 
boys who are mechanically minded 
form a radio club and gain consider- 
able skill in constructing sets and 
studying them, but they are the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. 
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Please recommend good source material 
for a unit on farm animals to use with 
a second-grade group. 


The best teacher help that I know 
for such a unit is Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades, by Grace E. 
Storm (Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago 
16; $1.66). 

There are many inexpensive pic- 
ture books on your subject. Farm 
Pets, by J. Y. Beaty (Rand McNally 
& Co., Chicago §; $.10), is good. 


Others are sold in ten-cent stores. 


Our school has inaugurated a course in 
air geography for eighth grades. Are 
there any pamphlets which we can use? 


A helpful magazine is Air-Age 
Education News (Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, 100 East 42nd St., 
New York 17; free to teachers). It 
contains informational text, units, 
and lists of free and low-cost mate- 
rials. The company sells for $2.00 a 
fine group of booklets, maps, charts, 
and pictures—Tecacher’s Collection. 

Aviation kits, one for primary and 
one for upper-grade pupils, including 
pictures and teaching manuals, will 
be sent you by United Air Lines, Inc., 
School and College Service, Palmer 
House, Chicago 3, for $.25 each. 


* 


My older pupils are beginning a siudy 
of South America. Where can I get in- 
formational material for their use? 


Supply each pupil with Let’s Look 
at Latin America, a text-workbook 
(American Education Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; $.28 each, or $.21 each 
for ten or more). 

The “Good Neighbor Series,” by 
Sydney Greenbie (Row, Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, Ill.; $.56 each), and 
the “New World Neighbors” series 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; $.40 
cach) are inexpensive readers, some 
of which contain material on the 
countries of South America. 

South America, No. 22, and South 
Amcerica—Brazil, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas, No. 65, in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N-Y.; 
$.30 each) contain text and pictures. 

The Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will answer questions 
and send free and low-cost material. 
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Please send me FREE your complete dental health unit. 


® FREE Review of Shoes and Shoemaking 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Red Goose Div., 1507 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your picture-lesson classroom hanger and teacher- 
help booklet entitied “Shoes thru the Ages.” 


State 


Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9404. 


Apr. 45-IN-98 


@ FREE Tooth Brushing Chart for Your Pupils 


PEPSODENT — Division of Lever Brothers Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., 


copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 


on page 47 of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 


described in detail on page 56, and one copy of the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How 


N-§ 


® FREE For Bulletin-Board Posting 
LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 
Please send me, without cost, a reprint of each of your factual messages, “‘There’s one reason, 


son, why ycu have better schools than | attended,” on page 47 of the March issue, and “First 
in War, First in Peace,” 


r. 45-IN-62 
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@ FREE Teaching Aid—Guide to Nutrition 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


copies of your simple guide to Nutrition, “Help Make America 


School 


Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 


School 


Grades Taught 


City 


Position 


State 


pupils. 


State 
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Class Enrollment 


Apr. 45-IN-58 


® FREE “How to Make Costumes” Booklet 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


® FREE [/pana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Care 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


State 
Apr. 45-!IN-1 


@ FREE Audio-Visual Aids Catalog 


DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-B4, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


[] Please mail me a copy of your new 1945 Free catalog of now available visual teaching 
equipment and the name of the authorized DeVry School Supply Dealer nearest me 


[] Please send me your new Free catalog of Educational and Entertainment Films 


N99 


® FREE Chart and Sheets for Cleanliness Record 
PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


1 am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol: colored wall chart, 17” x 22”, for the class- 
room (4 weeks’ cleanliness record for 30 pupils) and individual Patrol Sheets for pupils to use 
Please send me sufficient material for 


Apr. 45-IN-92 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








a, 


Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








My second-graders say they like to play 
with clay, but they soon tire of it. 
What can I do to interest them? 


They tire of the clay because, as 
you say, they “play” with it. Show 
them how to make real objects out of 
it. When they realize the possibili- 
ties of clay, they will like to work 
with it. Show them how to model 
a duck, a giraffe, a clown, and so on. 
Then they will be enthusiastic. 


* 


Please suggest ways to draw pictures 
featuring rain and sun to help children 
learn what rain and sun do for plants. 


Ask each child to draw a pic- 
ture that could be called “April 
Showers.” Our pupils like to draw 
rain pictures with both crayon and 
paint. Sometimes they use only a 
very little yellow and yellow-green, 
thus omitting the sunny colors. They 
often paint the sky a dark gray-blue 
color. Some like to paint the rain in 
broken slanting lines with pale blue 
or light gray paint. Some paint the 
rain lines dark on top of light areas, 
and light on top of dark areas. 

Ask for another scene very like the 
first, only instead of rain in the 
picture this time there should be the 
sun shining and some flowers grow- 
ing. Call the picture “April Show- 
ers Bring May Flowers.” The scene 
might be a meadow with a fence, a 
creek, and big trees, or it might be 
cows in a pasture with cowslips 
growing in the wet places near a 
brook. A little flower garden near a 
big house would be attractive. Some 
children might choose to draw the 
woods with bluebells, trilliums, or he- 
paticas. Others might prefer to 
show fruit orchards—apple, cherry, 
peach, pear, or orange. 


> 


Do you help children individually to 
draw an action figure, or do you help 
the entire class at once? 


I do both. If a child asks for it, 
[ help him in many ways, but I never 
draw on his paper. Sometimes | 
draw on the blackboard or on a pa- 
per next to his on the desk. 

Now and then an entire class 
tends to draw pictures in which the 
children are always standing. still, 
sitting, or walking. When this is 
true, we take several periods of class 
time to practice drawing children in 
action on the playground, in the 
gymnasium, on the beach, and so on. 


Please describe a simple demonstratign 
of arithmetic fundamentals that 
could use during an informal assembly 


The pupils could illustrate adgj. 
tion and multiplication by forming 
one group from several small group 
To represent addition, 3 pupils, 5 
pupils, and 1 pupil may combine jp. 
to one group of 9 pupils. Six group 
of 2 pupils each may combine iny 
one group of 12 pupils to show ml. 
tiplication. 

The pupils can dramatize subtrac. 
tion if they form one line and the 
a certain number withdraw from 
that line. There might be 8 pup 
in a group, 5 of whom would depan, 
leaving 3 pupils. 

There are two ideas to be conveyed 
in division—finding part of a num 
ber and finding how many times ox 
number is contained in another. The 
first concept may be shown by hw. 
ing 12 pupils in a line. Three sep 
rate areas of the stage are designated. 
One of the pupils goes to the firm 
area, another goes to the next, and ® 
the process is continued until each of 
the 12 children is standing in one of 
the three areas. To demonstrate th 
second concept, 3 pupils at a tim 
leave the line of 12 and form: 
group by themselves, until all ax 
divided into groups of three. 


& 


We teach the take-away form of sui 
traction but the solutions are not th 
same in all our schools. Why is this 


Very probably the equal-addition 
method of subtraction is taught « 
some schools and the decompositi 
method in others. Both methods rep- 
resent the take-away concept 
subtraction. When one figure in th 
minuend is smaller than the corte 
sponding figure in the subtrahen: 
methods differ. Consider 72-3). 

According to the equal-additio: 
method, the thought pattern is, © 
from 12, 4 from 7.” By the decom 
position method, the pupil think 
“§ from 12, 3 from 6.” 

You should use a uniform metho 
in your school system. Each metho 
is good, but to make the subtracts 
processes meaningful in an examp 
of the type shown, it is necessary ' 
use the decomposition method. T 
method of equal additions cannot ° 
rationalized below the fifth- or six 
grade level. Furthermore, the & 
composition method is the m0 
widely used. I should recommend 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 43. 
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[* 1944, the railroads rendered 

to the American public the 
greatest volume of service ever per- 


formed by any agency of trans- 


portation. 


For doing this job, they received 
about 914 billion dollars. That’s a 
lot of money — but most of it was 
earned by hauling tremendous 
tonnages of freight for less than 
one cent per ton per mile and 
carrying passengers for even less 


than before the first World War. 


A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war \ 


f 


Out of every dollar the railroads 
received — 

38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 
29¢ was paid for materials and 
supplies of all sorts and other 
operating expenses. 

19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, 
state and local. 

7g was paid in interest, rents and 


other charges — a great share of 
which went to insurance com- 
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panies, savings banks, endowed 


institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stock- 


holders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to 
cover all such things as restoring 
roadways and equipment after the 
war, paying off debts, and providing 
reserves for the improvement of 
plant and the modernization of 
service necessary to keep pace with 


American progress. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


| AM ERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
NOTE | aurea information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 44 and 48.) 





@ AIR-AGE CHARTS For Visual Aid and Reference 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send me sets of “Air-Age Picture Charts’’—each set including 6 colored 
charts (221" x 35") and 6 explanatory pamphlets on The Air Ocean, Meteorology, Aerody- 


namics, Airline Operation, Air Communications, and Air Navigation. | enclose —. mit 
(60 cents a set, prepaid.) 

Name Grade 

Address Zone 


Apr. 45-IN-70 
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@® FREE Ditto Workbook and Hectograph Catalogs 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 658 South Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


(1) Please send me a copy of the latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 
(() Please send me your Catalog of Hectograph Supplies 
(Both will be sent if desired.) 


Name 


Address ‘ = selena 
Apr. 45-IN-15 
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@ FREE Manual Containing Food Charts 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send me a copy of your “Manual of Foods,” free to teachers, containing 20 pages of 
authoritative charts on the composition of all classes of foods, nutritional data on vitamins and 
minerals, etc., as a reference and teaching aid. ‘(Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 

Name 

Street or R.D. 
City 


Zone State 


Apr.45-IN-3 
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® FREE Visual Education Material 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, visual education material as follows: 
[] Catalog of Film Subjects and Prices. ] Intormation on “Lease to Own’ Pian 


Name — 


School Your Position 


School Address : 
Apr. 45-IN-68 
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® ART PRINTS Of Composers and Musicians 
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THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Dept. IN, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Please send me your Portfolio of 10 Full-Color Art Prints of ‘Dramatic Incidents in Lives of 
immortal Composers” and ‘‘Portraits of Famous Musicians,” with biographical sketches and 
other information. 1! enclose 50 cents. 

Name 

>treet or R.0 


City State 


Apr. 45-I1N-100 
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® FREE Educational Material on Rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Number of Students. 
and Students’ Worksheets 


Grade. 
(Intermediate). 
[] New Students’ Cut-Out Book, Seatwork Material, and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary). 
Send also [)} Acetate Rayon Kit, [) Viscose Rayon Kit. (1 enclose 50¢ for each kit.) 


Picase send me the free material checked. 
[] New Teachers’ Unit of Work, Manual, 


Name School 


: 
Address . 
Apr. 45-IN-22 > 

TORU URE EUR ERE REPRE RRR RRR RERER ERE RE RE RE RE EERE EERE SEER 
® ART DESIGNS /n Hectograph Ink . 
: 


t. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “Designs for Room Decorations’ (32 designs in hectograph ink 
with Teacher's Manual). 

1 enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 
Name 


Address ania 
Apr. 45-!IN-24 
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@® PICTURE STORY “The Iron Horse” 


SCHOOL SERVICE. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Please send me reprints, for classroom use, of the Picture Story “The Iron 
Horse,” as given on the inside front cover of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 
cents to cover cost of mailing 


(1-45) 


1 enclose 10 
(No charge for mailing a single reprint.) 


Name School 


Schoo! Address 


City State - 
Apr. 45-14-16 
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Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Reading © 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of, Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





My pupils want to sing currently pop- 
ular songs during the music period. 
Should I let them? 


Yes, I think children should be 
allowed to sing the better popular 
songs occasionally in their singing 
classes. They will learn to sing these 
songs anyway, so it is better that 
they should be helped to sing some of 
them correctly and with good tone 
than that their tastes should be ig- 
nored or condemned. A teacher should 
familiarize herself with the currently 
popular tunes so that she can encour- 
age her pupils to sing those that are 
rhythmic and tuneful—such as the 
“Trolley Song” from the motion pic- 
ture Meet Me in St. Louis. She should 
avoid a negative attitude, and express 
her approval of the best popular songs, 
Occasionally one will live. “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was set to a popu- 
lar wine. 


7 


Our two-part singing in fifth and sixth 
grades is not very good. Please suggest 
something to help improve it. 


My first suggestion is, use easy ma- 
terial, Ask publishers to send you the 
easiest two-part music they have. Do 
some two-part oral dictation—for 
example: half the class sing do, re, 
mi, fa, sol; the others sing do, re, mi, 
fa, mi, holding the do and the mi. 
Teach the do, mi, sol triads and their 
inversions. Much fun can be had do- 
ing this. Teach simple sounds! 

When the pupils are ready for book 
work, find studies that start both 
parts in unison and then divide natu- 
rally and easily. A good plan is to 
have all the children learn the lower 
part first. Then place a few sure 
singers on the upper part. 


* 


What are some good phonograph records 
jor third-grade appreciation lessons and 
where can they be obtained? 


You will find that children in the 
third grade are fondest of marches 
and waltzes, and they prefer to hear 
them played on the piano, rather than 
by an orchestra. This type of music 
seems to satisfy their developing sense 
of rhythm. The Education Depart- 
ment of the Victor Phonograph Co., 
Camden, New Jersey, will furnish 
catalogues from which to choose 
marches and waltzes that will be 
most likely to appeal. “Nutcracker 
Suite,” by Tchaikovsky, is always 
popular with young children. 


How many reading groups should the, 
be in a second grade of twentyeigh 
pupils? 


The number of groups will depend 
on the children themselves. Groyp, 
are organized on the basis of reading 
achievement, reading interests, jm. 
mediate reading needs, and person. 
ities of the pupils. In general, six 
eight pupils is a good number for ; 
reading group. However, the grow 
size may vary from two to ten pupik 


. 
Why do children have trouble leamin 


to read? And how can a teacher dee. 
mine the cause in a specific instance? 


There are many conditions back of 
reading difficulties. Some of then 
are: defective vision; defective hes. 
ing; poor health; limited learning c- 
pacity; emotional instability; meage 
general-experience background; in- 
adequacy of language experience; and 
instrugtion not adapted to the per- 
sonality, capacity, and needs of th 
individual child. Usually a problem 
case in reading is due to a combim- 
tion of these factors, rather than tc 
one factor alone. 

The skillful teacher or diagnosi- 
cian should study the child from al 
points of view and try to determix 
which factor or combination of fic: 
tors is directly responsible for hi 
reading difficulty. A thorough stud) 
of all the physical, mental, emotion 
and environmental factors requitts 
access to a child-study clinic. Hov- 
ever, a teacher may do much throug) 
careful, intelligent observation of : 
pupil, and earnest consideration 0 
the case-study reports published b 
child-study clinics. If the corrective 
measures based upon one theory 0! 
causation bring improvement, th 
teacher may reasonably feel that he 
diagnosis was sound. If improvemen! 
is not shown, she must try anoth 
approach. 


e 


In dramatizing a reading lesson, woul 
you advise having pupils act out the 
story as they read from their books! 


I believe it is better to have 
children read and discuss a story 
fore dramatizing it. The drama 
zation should be as spontaneous 2% 
natural as possible and the pup! 
should interpret the story indivié 
ually. To read orally or to have’ 
book in hand while trying to pat 


ipate in dramatic action is awkwat 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 43. 


American Railroads are 


the GREATEST... 


e Transportation agency in times of war. 
e Carriers of commerce in times of peace. 
e Employers of labor. 


e Originators of pay rolls that foster industrial and 
social welfare. 


e Purchasers of materials and supplies. 


e Payers of taxes that support Government and 
schools. 


e Promoters of the Country’s development. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad—“The Old 
Reliable,”—for 95 years has shared importantly in 
all these activities. 


It is a half-billion dollar corporation—spending 
millions of dollars every year and quickening the 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! 


South’s agricultural and industrial life all along its 
nearly 5,000 miles of steel highways. 


It is a regulated free enterprise— performing a tre- 
mendous and useful private and public service. 


When the people of the South appraise the value of 
a large and essential industry, the L & N asks that 
its contribution be appropriately measured. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Railroads—furnishing a vital service and aiding 
the growth of agriculture, commerce, and industry... 
help all Americans to 


EARN MORE...BUY MORE...HAVE MORE. 





i” 
. —— 
_— 


The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 
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NOTE 





Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


(For other coupons, see pages 44 and 46.) 





T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


sickness, and quarantine. 


Name. a 





Address — 


Name 


Address 


® QUIZ BOOK On Railroads and Railroading . 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


1 am a teacher at 


Address 


1 exepect to attend Summer School this year. 


® FREE [nformation about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
(No agent will call.) 


Apr. 45-IN-18 


@ FREE Complete Bulletin on Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Director of Summer Session 
742 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Please send me your complete bulletin. 


Apr. 45-IN-74 


School. Please send me a copy of your 


e—_— book entitled “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading.” 


‘ 


Apr. 45-1N-67 


SSSSSSRRSSESSSSSERESRESERSESSSERSSEESSREERERESESEEEeeeeeeeeeeees 


= ® NEED Funds for Summer? 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY, Dept. 105D, Sioux City 2, lowa 
Please send me, without obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan for Teachers. 


Street or R.D. 


Please send me 


ee 


Address 


the present. 
Name 
Street or R.D. 


Town 


CSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSsseesceseecessssssases 


. 

- 

’ 

© 

. 

. 

= color historical wall display. | enclose 10c. 
2 

s Name 
s 

. School 
s 

4 Address 
R 

. 
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City . — 


State 
Apr. 45-IN-85 


TER RRERRE RE RERRRE REE RE RE RERRERRERRERERERERER ERE RES ERE SEE EE OE 


@ FREE Book of Ideas on Home Sewing 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


(Dept. 30) 


; free copies (limit 25) of the booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” describing more than 100 articles that can be made from cotton bags. 


Apr. 45-IN-71 


@ FREE New Booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 46, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal 


Grains,” telling the part that grains have played in human nutrition, from earliest times to 


— 


Apr. 45-IN-14 


@ HANDCRAFT IDEAS For Every Grade Level 


Please send me a copy of “‘The Instructor Handcraft Book.” | enclose $1.00 in full payment. 


Apr. 45-IN-19 


7 

a 

* 

> F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
s 

. 

s (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 
« 

* 

> Name... 

cy 

2 Address 

s 

& 

e 


@ WALL DISPLAY On Highway Transportation 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Please send me, for my classroom, a copy of “Highway Transportation on Parade,” your full- 


Apr. 45-IN-93 
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Let’s Learn about Newspapers 
(Continued from page 12) 


2. In the next paragraph or two 
come the most important details, 
while the lesser details are near the 
end of the story. The climax of a 
news story, then, is at the beginning, 
but if it is well written the reader’s 
interest will be sustained to the end. 

3. To make a workmanlike story, 
tell exactly what happened, in the 
most effective sequence, but without 
wasting words, and without editorial 
(your own) comment. 

4. Be sure that the facts presented 
are accurate. Do not rely on what 
somebody else thought happened, but 
find out who did what from a person 
who was present and who is qualified 
to provide reliable information. 

§. Spell all names correctly, get 
the initials right, and use properly 
such titles as Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., 
Rev., Major, Ensign. 

6. Punctuation is as important in 
news writing as in any other kind of 
writing, but semicolons and exclama- 
tion marks are not commonly used. 
Broadly speaking, sentences in news 
stories should be kept simple, and in- 
volved constructions should always 
be avoided. 

7. Seldom start a news story with 
a, an, or the. Examine well-written 
news stories for leads. (The special 
rules for news writing do not apply 
to editorials.) 

8. Write out numbers below ten, 
except for the hours of the day, days 
of the month, ages, street numbers, 
and sums of money. Use figures for 
these, and for numbers above ten. 

9. Apply rules of punctuation al- 
ready learned, and choose some good 
dictionary as your authority in spell- 
ing and capitalizing. 

10. Write on one side of the paper. 
Leave space between lines. 

These rules and any others which 
may seem to be necessary should be- 
come a part of the notebook. 

The pupils are now ready to try 
writing news stories of their own. 
Definite assignments as to type of 
story, length, and so on, should be 
made at first. For example, a society 
story is easy as a start. Using a pub- 
lished story as a model, assign a short 
item about something that happened 
to someone the pupils know. Assign 
a different type of story each time, 
closely following the style of pub- 
lished stories. Be brief at first, but 
include all essential information. 

It is only human to enjoy seeing 
one’s journalistic efforts in print, and 
writing items for the local paper is 
an excellent stimulus to news-writing 
study. Any editor is glad to use a 
story if it is well written and has real 
news value, no matter who wrote it. 
Such unusual happenings in connec- 
tion with the school as the dedica- 
tion of a memorial, the purchase or 
installation of equipment, and the 
visit of a returned war hero to his 
old haunts have news value. 

Some newspapers, and a number of 
children’s magazines, publish contri- 
butions from children. It is exciting 
news when a child’s literary or artis- 
tic efforts have been accepted for 
publication. Success encourages pu- 
pils who have talent. The teacher 
should remind those who submit ma- 
terial that all contributions cannot 


be accepted, and that they shoul: 
not be disappointed if their work j 
rejected. Professional writers ass. 
that one learns to write by Writing 
This is surely true for elementary, 
school pupils. Constant practice ;, 
the use of words to express ideas, ip 
setting down everyday happening, 
will develop greater Proficiency j, 
handling the English language. 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


In due time the pupils are ready 1) 
organize and edit a newspaper, eith 
for their own classroom or for th 
entire school. Staff members will jp. 
clude the editor in chief, who, wi 
the teacher, will select and edit th 
material to be used in each jsgy 
arrange the material, and decide yp. 
on the format or style of the paper 
assistant editors, who will help jp 
editing copy, reading proof, writing 
headlines, and so on; and perhaps an 
artist, in addition to the departmen; 
editors and reporters. One or mor 
reporters should be appointed to such 
“beats” as sports, society, feature sto. 
ries (events of note occurring around 
school), parents’ club meetings, clas. 
room activities, and community 3. 
fairs that have a direct bearing on 
the school. These would include us 
of the school building as a polling 
place, for community meetings, or 
for recreational purposes. 

The size of the paper will depend 
upon such factors as the importance 
of the project in the eyes of the prin- 
cipal, the expense involved, the fre- 
quency of publication, the extent of 
its circulation, and the interest of the 
pupils. One sheet is enough for 2 
classroom publication, and this can 
readily be run off on a duplicating 
machine. 

If the paper is to have full school 
coverage, however, more sheets may 
be necessary. Hectograph printing is 
satisfactory for from 125 to 150 cop- 
ies. Other duplicating methods are 
more expensive, but a larger number 
of copies can be run off. Pupil 
themselves can operate either type of 
machine as well as assemble, staple, 
and distribute the copies. An accu- 
rate typist should be found to cut 
stencils or make master copies of the 
pages. Ordinary newsprint paper is 
the cheapest, and it will be entirely 
satisfactory for such a publication. 

If the work has to be done com- 
mercially, a school newspaper may n0t 
be feasible, unless it takes the form ot 
an annual summing up of the work 
done during the entire school year. 

If a charge is to be made for each 
copy in order to clear expenses, or # 
advertising is to be sold, a busines 
manager must be added to the staff. 

A field trip may be made to a loca 
newspaper office so that the pupil 
may see how type is set and how th 
paper is printed, and watch telegrap! 
news coming in over the teletype 
This is interesting and instructive 
Usually a newspaper is glad to & 
operate, because the girls and boys at 
the newspaper readers and the com- 
munity leaders of tomorrow. The! 
are the future adults who will be 
formed, guided, convinced, and 
tertained by this same newspape 


and their good will is valuable. 
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OOD HISTORY was to be made this day in 1905. 
F Row upon row, sat the canners and packers of 
America—waiting tensely to hear what that great 
crusader, Dr. Harvey Wiley, would have to say. 
For Dr. Wiley, as Chief Chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, favored pure food legislation 
“with teeth in it,” and some who gathered there 
were not too friendly to his views. 


@ @ This was an audience of pioneers, pioneers 
in an industry that would soon rank with the 
greatest. They had raised their industry from an 
experimental infant to an established business, 
rich in benefits for all mankind. But their canning 
methods differed widely. Each man had his own 
trade secrets, and was suspicious of the others. This 
was the trial-and-error period, before science taught 
modern methods of quality maintenance. 


@ @ Many of the men meeting there that day 
worked on the principles of Nicholas Appert. 
But there were some who did not rely on heat 
alone, who tried to help along the canning 
process by adding chemical preservatives. Al- 
though many housewives of the period followed 
the same practice, men of foresight within the 
industry were already aroused against the use of 
“canning powders.” 


@ @ Now pro and con alike listened as the 
crusader began his talk. His first words were bit- 
ing, challenging. He followed with an appeal 
packed with facts, with logic, with the promise 


(This is the seventh in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 





| low the Canners Came to 
Sponsor the Pure Food Law 


of even greater things in store for a forthright 
industry. He ended, amidst a roar of applause, with 
a new and practical code of ethics for America’s 
canners. The result of the meeting was united 
action by the industry in support of Dr. Wiley and 
his plans for a Pure Food Law. 


@ @ Long before this meeting, however, at least 
one leading canner had been an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of pure food legislation. He was H. J. Heinz, 
founder of the company whose oft-stated goal was 
“to bring home-cooking standards into canned 
foods—making them so altogether wholesome and 
delicious and so reasonable in price that people 
everywhere can enjoy them in abundance.” 


@ @ H. J. Heinz was an ardent supporter of 
Dr. Wiley, and played an important part in organ- 
izing the industry behind the proposed legislation. 
It is this same constructive leadership which H. J. 
Heinz Company shows today in its world-wide 
effort in behalf of constantly higher standards of 
food quality. 


FPO OO 0S 8088888888888 EE8EE4E 8428848248488 8282828888822282228828 


To help you teach the story of the Pure Food Law send for FREE 
classroom copies of: 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed 





Name 





ee 





City ae pestis 
(This offer good only in the U. S. A.) 
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IN SCIENCE LESSONS — They showed 
. — “. . . Scientists 
their young students how scientists, eciin malted 
working with nature’s raw materials, from fir trees. 


are creating new and useful products 


IN GEOGRAPHY LESSONS — They dis- 


cussed the growth of industry, the 

» rayon ts 
raising the 
; : al world’s stand- 
production, and world-wide distribu- ard of living.” 


sources of raw materials, centers of 


tion of rayon products. (, ~ 





IN HISTORY LESSONS — They showed 
the progress of clothing ~ and the 






“ .. rayon is 


helping the 


war effort.” 


many ways in which rayon is being 


used in the war. 


Join the many teachers who are bringing the facts and wonders of the modern 
age into the classroom so that their students will be more understanding of the 
life about them. Rayon is an important part of this modern world . . . it 
touches your students’ every day lives in many ways. A rayon project provides 
lively, interesting educational material for classroom study. Such a project 


is easy to develop with the help of the teaching material offered below. 


HERE'S THE TEACHING MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES — Free Teachers’ Unit of Work and students’ 


seatwork material, “Journey with Rayon” and “Clothes from the Forest.” 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES — Free Teachers’ Unit of Work and 


students’ worksheet, “Check Your Rayonology.” 


EDUCATIONAL KITS, showing in actual sample form the steps in the 
manufacture of rayon. Blackboard photos, fabric swatches and complete 


descriptions are included 


Part I 


Part II 


The Viscose Process, 50. cents 


The Acetate Process, 50 cents 


TO ORDER, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON ON PAGE 46, 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This sea! Is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, TESTED 
efter they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. Y RAYON 
FABRIC 

EDUCATIONAL SECTION — 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa, 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Work-Type Reading—I 


(Continued from page 15) 


We dramatized the results of the 
silent reading by producing a color- 
ful chart of poster size with a mod- 
ern warplane at the top, captioned 
Accurate Reading Is Our Objective! 
Below each child’s name was pasted 
a square of black construction paper 
to use as the “blackboard” on which 
his “successful missions” were to be 
recorded with chalk. A “successful 
mission” would be a perfect score on 
the seatwork accompanying their si- 
lent reading done before class. An- 
other chalk mark would record success 
on seatwork given after class. 

These charts caused the last vis- 
ible sign of indifference to disappear. 
(Sometimes such charts are spoken of 
slightingiy as tricks to beguile the 
infant mind, but my experience in- 
dicates that as a motivating force 
they will often help to achieve the 
desired results.) The pupils listened 
attentively while we motivated the 
story and gave the vocabulary drill 
which was an essential part of the 
reading-for-a-purpose program. 

When the class next met with the 
teacher, a quick checkup was made 
of the seatwork done during the si- 
lent study, and papers were collected. 
The tests were entirely objective, re- 
quiring very little writing. There 
was no opportunity to do a test over. 
It was either right or wrong, and no 
excuses were accepted. 

Later on, when we had workbooks 
to accompany the readers, the exer- 
cises given for each lesson were used 
as the before-class seatwork. 


In actual classwork we were care. 
ful to continue procedures in |in 
with our explanation of work-type 
reading. Children searched for jp. 
formation not asked for in the be. 
fore-class study, or they checked 
statements to be true or false, o 
they filled in an outline on the black. 
board—stimulated to action becays 
they saw why they were reading jn 
this way. Each child had an op. 
portunity to show that he had foun 
the information asked for. Each on 
was watched by the teacher and 
guided in “skimming” in order to se. 
lect the exact part that answered the 
question. Very little oral reading 
was done. Emphasis continued op 
how to find, select, and report in. 
formation. 

Since other classes were to follow. 
a different type of assignment was 
given as the children returned to 
their seats for the remainder of the 
period. Often such assignments are 
found in the text, at the end of ; 
lesson, and involve no extra work for 
the teacher. However, one must make 
sure that the after-class assignment 
is different from the before-class 
study and from the actual classtime 
procedure. Practice in three distinct 
work-type reading skills can thus be 
gained with each lesson. Such variety 
keeps pupils interested and alert, and 
enlarges their ability to read well. 

When realization came that merely 
reading through pages did not mean 
that certain information had been 

(Continued on page 59) 





~ Dari Rich 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


@ The Fresh Dairy Drink that is 
Rich in Milk Solids—and Flavor 
Children Love! 


Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 


ony other fresh dairy drink. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 






CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF FINE FLAVORS 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY) 


People overseas are impressed by the American fighting man’s 
friendliness among his fellows. They see his home-ways and 
customs—his good humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his 
buddies, and they begin to understand America. Yes, the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness 


of Main Street and the family fireside. 


oT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








-the global 
high-sign 


fs You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
m called by its friendly abbreviation 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


mi “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
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Senp IN TODAY for “Help Make America Strong.” ... It’s 
your last chance this term to get this attractive, authorita- 


tive booklet. 


It will help you explain vitamin content of various com- 
mercially canned foods. Also contains a colorful, easy-to- 


understand chart of the government’s Basic-7 Foods. 


It will give you easy-to-remember facts. You can pass them 
on to your classes. They then take home a better idea of 


good nutrition and correct diet. 


This popular teaching aid, now in 
its third revised edition, will not 
be offered again this Spring. Clip 


and mail coupon below today! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me (.......... ) free copies of your simple guide to nutrition, 
“Help Make America Strong.” 


i \ | SPPPPITTTITITITITITITTTTTTiiiiriiiiii rire ili rirrierrrT Tee 
BETIOGOL, oc ccccccccvccccceccccccccccccvcccoces ceseecccceccceeesccccesccocecscees 
GET aoc cccccccccccccccccccccccsseceesmeeecescceccore | TTT TTT 
GREY oc cccccccccccccsccccvccesecccsesesossossesoececsces DEAT Es ccccccessesecess 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 20-21) 


PLANTS AND THEIR GROWTH 


» igs 4. e 
2 2 5. b s..¢ 
3. h 6. a 9.d 
II. 1. pulp, juice 6. seeds 
2. factories 7. cross 
3. pod pollination 
4. bulb 8. soil 
5. leaves 9. soil, air 
Ill. 1. F 4. T ee 3 10. T 
2. F 5. T 8. F 11. F 
3. T 6. F 9. F 2. F 
IV. 1. tulip 2. potato 3. maple 


V. Answers will vary. 


I AM YOUR NEIGHBOR 





I. Guatemala 


II. Honduras 


V. Nicaragua 
VI. Panama 


III. Costa Rica VII. British 
IV. Salvador Honduras 
A FEW OF OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 

1. Yellowstone 5. Mesa Verde 
2. Grand Canyon 6. Yosemite 
3. Mount Rainier 7. Rocky 
4. Carlsbad Mountain 
Caverns 8. Glacier 


FOR EFFICIENT WORD STUDY 


l. d 4. k 7. j 10. ¢ 
I §. b 8. h at. 4 
3. g 6. a 9. e 


Save the Flowers 
(Continued from page 38) 


| have flowers underground 
That keep me growing all around. 

NANCY ANN—Oh, Bobby, we may 
pick the violets! 

BoBBY—But why may we pick 
some flowers and not others? 

SPIRIT OF SPRING— 

Here are rules I’m sure you'll find 

Will solve that question in your 
mind. 

(Motions to Lady’s-Slipper.) 

LADY’S-SLIPPER (steps forward )— 
If a flower is very rare 
(You seldom find it anywhere), 
Never, never pick it then, 

But leave it there to bloom again. 

VIOLET— 

But the common ones like me, 
Growing most abundantly— 
Asters, daisies, goldenrod, 

Phlox, and buttercups that nod— 
To gather them is quite all right, 
They are there for your delight. 

BOBBY—Why, that is wonderful. 
I understand now. We never will 
pick the hard-to-find flowers again, 
will we, Nancy Ann? 

NANCY ANN—I should say not! 
We'll leave them there to look at. 
There are plenty of common ones to 
pick anyway. 

EpiTorRIAL Note: In addition to the 
ideas presented in this play, classroom 
conversations on wild-flower protection 
should include emphasis on the impor- 
tance of constructive action. Setting 
aside a section of woodland as a wild- 
flower preserve is one valuable contri- 
bution that a community, prompted by 
school children, can often make. For 
information concerning National Wild 
Flower Day, April 24, send a request to 
Mr. Albert E. Stillman, Box 86, Lemon 
Grove, California. More general infor- 
mation on wild flowers and their preser- 


vation can be obtained from the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 
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I you’ve ever dreamed of 
owning a camp... cabin,,, 
or cottage of your own, Ontario, 
Canada’s Vacation Province, js 
the place to build it. Nowhere 
in the world is there such a 
vacation land for those who 
love the North, with its fra. 
grant pines and its granite cliffs 
. +. its sunny beaches and limpid 
lakes. And thousands of acres 
of Ontario Crown Lands are 
available to Americans as well 
as Canadians, 

for summer 

resort use. 





Perhaps you may 
choose a site where 

you have formerly spent 
your holidays—a spot on your 
favourite fishing lake or near 
friends who have already estab- 
lished a summer home here. Or 
you may choose an island where 
you will be the sole camper; or 
a secluded hideaway in really 
wild northern country for 4 
hunting lodge. 


Think it over as a post-wat 
possibility. Mail this coupon 
for a copy of A CABIN OF 
YOUR OWN, now in prepara 
tion, which gives details gov 
erning the purchase or long- 
term-lease of Crown Lands in 
Ontario. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
28+ Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready the 
pamphlet, “A Cabin of Your Ows, 
giving details concerning Crow® 
Lands of Ontario available for leas 
or purchase. 


Address 


City or P.O. State 
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All America 


(Continued from page 39) 


countries of Central America. (He 
ats to map and names them.) 

(A representative from Central 
America enters and gives his talk.) 

NARRATOR—In South America, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile (pointing 
jo map) are called the ABC coun- 
ries because of their initials. 

4 (Representatives of these three 
SSB countries enter and give their ac- 

“il ined information. Afterwar« the 
SB \arstor introduces the representa- 
= tives of the remaining Pan-American 
¥ aantries, who give their talks.) 

BB yarraTOR—You wanted to know 
=f omething about the other Americas. 
=H pave you learned about them now? 

ack —Yes! I have learned that 
of Mwe should value them as neighbors. 
GERALDINE—I have learned about 
0, [ihe many things they produce. 

’ B ronrAnd I know some of the 
ways in which the climate and land 
difer from ours. 

' rMi—But the important point 
© Bo remember is that those countries 
we the home of people most of whom 
fs we eager to preserve democracy and 
id HE help other countries gain freedom. 
es NARRATOR—Let us join hands and 
ite HB sing “Hail, Columbia!” thinking not 
ell Holy of our United States, but of 
Pin-America, which might well be 


called Columbia! 
j (Song is sung by group.) 
Epitor1AL Note: “Hail, Columbia!” 


may be found in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Effective Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 


2 good close-up view of a crosscut 
May Baw as it is used by lumbermen in the 
ere Northwest. This type of research 
ent MMoften requires that the unmounted 
yur fmterials in the envelopes be con- 
eat fy ulted. 
ab- 2. At points where your picture 
Or Wg %lection is particularly detailed, try 
ere MES Select pictures to describe a 
ve vhole process, for example, logging 
‘lv ind lumbering. One picture may 
‘ Mxtow the trees being marked for cut- 
tng, another the sawyers at work, 
whers the loading of log trains, the 
toating of logs to the mill and break- 
wat [Hg up of log jams, planing in the 
yon ember mill, and loading of lumber 
or 8" ships or trains for distribution. 
Vhen working with a small group of 
thildren, it is interesting occasionally 
0%" Bo put several numbered pictures, not 
ng- order, along the blackboard ledge. 
; in FRHave the pupils walk past the pic- 
ures So as to get an idea of the con- 
ent of each. Returning to their 
places, they list (by number) in cor- 
fect order the pictured steps showing 
eat, ? transformation, as of logs into 
lumber. This is especially helpful in 
aiding slow children to think through 
the Hf 2 process from beginning to end. 
wo, Bi Testing, 
own : 
ease | Here is a procedure usable near the 
‘nd of the year. Sift from your files 
Ctures characteristic of areas in a 
north-south or east-west progression 
*cfoss our country. Let the pupils 
‘range the pictures in order as they 
Would see such scenes in traveling 
from north to south, south to north, 
“ast to west, or west to east. 


ra 
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““Summertime here in Glacier Nation- _ because the hotels and chalets still will 
al Park used to be fun for me. be closed. 

“T liked it wien dudes caught sight ““Maybe you’ve been lonesome for 
of me and pointed. If I stood still the lakes and mountains and good 
their friends would say, ‘Huh, that’s __ times in Glacier Park. Well, I’ve been 
only a patch of snow!’ lonesome for you, too! 

“When city folks came climbing up “What a great day it will be when 
these Montana mountains, I’d play = youcan all come back here again after 
hide-and-seek up high, where the clouds _—_ the war! The Park will be more beau- 
are born. tiful, more inviting than ever. And 

“I’d drink from the streams and _ Great Northern Railway will have even 
lakes when trout fishermen looked the _ finer, faster trains to bring you here. 
other way. ““Yes, some summer soon we’ll have 

“But this year—like in 1943 and _ more fun together in Glacier National 
1944—folks won’t come to Glacier Park Park in Montana!” 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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‘We Feel At Home 


4 
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~ JAE «/ In American soldier wrote those words, 


“Do you wonder,” his letter read, “we 
feel at home in Britain after we have seen the original stars 
and stripes on George Washington's armorial shield over the 
door at Sulgrave Manor?” 

Generations of visitors have felt that same stirring of 
the pulse when seeing, for the first time, that ancestral 
home—so dear to American hearts. 

.And along the railways and highways of Britain are 
countless other places whose names awaken thoughts of 
home in the minds of these welcome visitors. 

Today, in time of war, British Railways are giving service 
to the uniformed sons and daughters of the nation which 
joined us once before in the fight for democracy. Tomorrow, 
those namesake cities and towns — all Britain — will wel- 


come you and make you feel at home! 


Representation in America is maintained 
through our General Traffic Manager, 
T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Manuel’s Fiesta Candy 
(Continued from page 22) 


both boys again had the same idea at 
the same time and each tried to slide 
his foot on top of the coin. But, in- 
stead, they caught it between them 
so that each one covered just half of 
it with the edge of his sandal. 

“Take your foot away!” shouted 
Manuel. “I saw that centavo first. 
I am going to buy dulces with it!” 

He stared fiercely into the other 
boy’s eyes, pressing his sandal hard 
against the coin. But the other, in- 
stead of taking away his foot, stared 
back at him just as fiercely. “I am 
the one who saw it first!” he cried. 
“So I am going to buy the dulces!” 

They glared at each other for a 
long moment. Then the other boy 
shoved hard with his sandal, to push 
Manuel’s foot off the coin, and 
Manuel gave a push in return. Still 
the centavo lay hidden between them. 

“You had better give it to me 
right away!” said Manuel, scowling. 

The boy shook his head. “I saw it 
first!” he declared. 

Then Manuel gave a push with his 
hand, and the other boy pushed back. 
That began the strangest scuffle you 
ever saw. They pushed and pulled 
and tugged with their hands and 
arms and heads, but neither one moved 
the foot that he had planted on the 
centavo. 

Just then they heard the cry of the 
sweetseller again, very close to them, 
“Dulces! Who wants candy?” 

Manuel had a sudden idea. “I am 
going to buy candy with that cen- 
tavo!” he thought. “Sweetseller!” he 
called out. “Come here!” 

The candyseller hurried up, rat- 
tling his strings of colored balls. 

“Give me a purple candy,” or- 
dered Manuel. 

“No!” said the other boy. “It is 
I who am buying. And the candy is 
to be red, not purple!” 

TR sweetseller looked at them and 
twirled his strings of dulces. “See 
here!” he said. “Where is your cen- 
tavo? Do you wish to buy or not?” 

“Yes!” shouted both boys as if in 
unison. And with that, each gave 
the other such a push that they both 
fell down, their feet in the air. The 
coin was left shining on the ground. 

The candyseller bent over and 
picked it up with a laugh. “So that 
is how things are! Well, now I 
have my money, and you shall have 
your sweets!” 

He cut off a gorgeous purple ball 
and handed it to Manuel. And then 
he cut off a beautiful red one and 
held it out to the other boy. 

“Next time you want candies,” 
he said, as he turned away, “remem- 
ber that they are two for one cen- 
tavo.” 

The boys watched the man go off 
through the crowd. Then they got 
up and looked at each other. They 
were no longer angry, but they were 
both very much ashamed. 

“Two for a cent!” said Manuel. 
“We should have thought of that.” 

The other nodded. “We were too 
busy quarreling. But we are missing 
the fiesta! Let’s see what is happen- 
ing across the square.” 

And the two boys strolled along, 
munching happily at their red ard 
purple dulces, 
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é« BAG MAGIC}. 
fore the cl 
raching =b 
Your sewing class will learn quickly vy nen 
how to make clever use of cotton #” Se wi 
bags, which come into every home Side vi 
as containers for flour, sugar, meal, ” “ifferent 
and other products. “Bag of Tricks” much 
for Home Sewing”, a 32-page illus- onginality 
trated booklet, shows how to make ™ ?lan for 
cotton bags into dresses, playsuits, Mmcher tol 
aprons, tea sets and 101 other attrac. Mlr class of 
tive items for home and family. No Mrestigation 
bag is too small to be used effec. Baings whic 
tively. There are many suggestions Bmadily wer 
for every size. Classrooms used more Bhs! Dra’ 
than 300,000 copies of the 1944 edi- B..- of the 
tion of this exciting booklet. The 1945 Bom fron 
edition is proving to be even more Boar. or 
ular. 
POP' ° © nature 
It's fun — and with fabrics scarce Bilis. yi 
— it's thrifty and patriotic to sew with Bound life 
cotton bags. Dawing ir 
implest fu 
SEND — w the farn 
fer Your ; a. to Indiz 
and a weal: 
FREE — 
COPIES rading an 
One mot 
On request we will room wher 
send you a copy of vorkin g c 
this unusual booklet li. 
for each member of Po , 
your sewing class a near- 
(limit 25 copies). Use wolved ty 
the coupon elsewhere . 
in ais issue or ad- Yapping 
dress “ dong eack 
\ ‘at Was ¢ 
the Way” 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL parked aut 
OF AMERICA U street 
= “Things V 
P. O. BOX 18 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE BB locer bel 
tand, the 
Money Back seating 
derk at t 
If Blackheads J: 
’ “ Tuits, 
Don’t Disappear} « 
__ eed from 
Get a jar of Gelden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening had hes 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big i> n 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- dren Ey 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward ‘ 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking taken son 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry ¢ 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperi® ONstruct; 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Golden In one 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. : 
children 
__tarietions, - Anmoatesse fg Patman 
@ Ing Inctoding envelopes. ae Pictures 
Write for Samples a a: - 1.0 gtade-ley, 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphie,Pe 
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A Creative Art Program 
(Continued from page 26) 


githout 2 doubt immediately discover 
hat the pupils have no clear impres- 
son of such things as the shape of a 
tree or the proportions and shapes of 
wimals. Point this out to them. 
Then at some time in the near future 
uke them on an observation trip, 
ghich will be their first lesson in 
geing things with the inner, as well 
33 the outer, eye. Let them take 

cils and drawing tablets along. 
Observe the shapes of different trees 
ind flowers, how they look close by 
mdat a distance. Notice the length 
of the cow’s legs in proportion to its 
body; whether or not a cow's or 
horse's or pig’s neck is on a line with 
its body. Daily talk about using the 
inner eye will cause even the young- 
st pupils to become more accurate 
observers. 

Lessons on the human figure may 
given right in the classroom. 
\any teachers like to develop these 
fst lessons through the use of stick 
fyures. Having one child stand be- 
fre the class is always helpful in 
waching body proportions. Later 
tere should be lessons on animals 
ind persons (front view, back view, 
id side view) as well as on figures 
a different positions. Don’t expect 
wo much at first, but encourage 
wiginality and self-expression. 

Plan for variety in drawing. One 
wher told about how beautifully 
tet class of boys could draw, but in- 
mstigation showed that the only 
things which they could really draw 
radily were airplanes and automo- 
ties! Drawing will grow naturally 
mt of the daily life of the school- 
nom, from excursions and visits to 
mrkets or stores; from health work 
« nature study; from social-study 
tases with projects that center 
wound life of people in other lands. 
Dawing interest will range from the 
implest furnishings for a playhouse 
wthe farm, the circus, the zoo, and 
to Indian, Eskimo, or Viking life, 
id a wealth of other things that be- 
ome a part of environment through 
rading and experiences. 

One morning I went into a school- 
tom where all the children had been 
working on a community project. 
fm an excursion previously made 
a near-by grocery store they had 
solved two friezes done on heavy 
Wapping paper, hanging lengthwise 
tong each side of the room. One 
tut was called “Things We Saw on 
te Way” depicted horses, trucks, 
tked automobiles, and more gener- 
i street scenes. The other showed 
Things We Saw in the Store”—the 
meer behind the counter, the fruit 
tand, the vegetable stand, the boy 
veghing things on a scale, and the 
ek at the telephone. Then there 
vere posters of vegetables, meats, and 
‘ruts. On a table were different 
tinds of fruits and vegetables mod- 
tled from clay and painted. These 
tad been done by the younger chil- 
dren. Every child in the room had 
‘ken some part in the drawing or 
Construction. 

In another room I found all the 
children drawing pictures of the 
patman delivering the mail. These 
petures not only showed the various 
grade-level abilities of the children 


MAKE CLEANLINESS 


\ 


‘\ 4 


\ AN EXCITING 
S “7 \S 
GAME WITH THIS INTERESTING 


NEW ‘o SCHOOLROOM MATERIAL 


You know, as every mother knows, how hard 


it is to teach children the importance of good 






















cleanliness habits. Scolding or nagging has no 
lasting effect. But children can be led to 


adopt such habits—by making an interesting 





game of it. 


Every child loves games—particularly the kind 
in which he competes with his classmates. 
With this in mind, the makers of Ivory Soap 
have developed for school and home use the 
“Ivory Inspection Patrol.” The material 

which makes up this Patrol has the elements 
for a fascinating schoolroom game in which 


every child can compete. This game will 





encourage personal cleanliness. 











—— A 17" x 22” WALL CHART 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


This gayly-colored chart permits keeping the day- 

by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 

week's period. There is space for 30 names. Check 

points are given at bottom of chart—face, hands, 

neck, ears, teeth, hair, nails, general appearance. 
Stickers in the form of miniature cakes of Ivory 
Soap record daily progress. Classes may be 
divided into Patrol Groups, with an inspector 
chairman assigned for each group. 


—Ie- INDIVIDUAL 


INSPECTION PATROL SHEETS 


These colorful 8x11" sheets—printed 
on both sides—are designed to link home 
and school. Through them, your efforts 
to foster good cleanliness habits in the 
schoolroom are checked on—and supple- 
mented—by parental influence. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add 
interest to your school program and con- 
tribute something very worthwhile 

in promoting better cleanliness habits 
among your pupils. The material is 
yours for the asking—the coupon will 
bring it to you. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati, 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material 


i niteateninneseniinies ____students. 





TEACHER'S NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL. 








CITY OR TOWN 








but testified to the differences in | path. Others, at their seats, work on children may express themselves— 





their environment. In this case, the 
teacher herself had received no real 
art training, but she was getting ex- 
pression from the children. 

Often I find a class working to- 
gether on a large poster, usually in 
connection with some project or 
problem that is being developed in 
the room. A large sheet of paper is 
placed on the easel or bulletin board, 
or frequently is spread out on the 
floor. Some of the children will be 
painting the background, the earth, 
the sky, the outline ‘of a hill, or a 





the different objects or figures that 
are to be in the picture. When satis- 
factory ones are finished, these are 
either pasted on the background or 
drawn on it. Quite often seasonal 
posters are made in this way; or 
Dutch, Pilgrim, or Indian scenes are 
developed. In all such procedure, a 
teacher should encourage originality, 
for no matter how crude it may be, 
an original drawing is more valuable 
than one copied from a picture. 

In addition to drawing and paint- 
ing, there are many ways in which 
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such as making booklets with clever 


cover designs, illustrating poems and © 


stories, clay modeling, wood carving, 
and sewing activities. 

There will be different interests, 
and certainly different abilities and 
talents. But the teacher’s aim should 
be to get all the children, as far as 
possible, to observe and appreciate the 
things about them, and then to put 
their experiences into graphic form, 
not only allowing but stimulating 
self-expression, and giving assistance 
and encouragement when needed. 
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Sree this 


to moke your mouth hygiene 


project more successful 





Here’s proof of the help these two 
free teaching aids can give you. In 5 
months more than 979,000 copies 
have been requested by teachers! They 


can't praise them enough for the way 
they step up student interest in tooth 
care-and simplify teaching. You'll 












979,000 copies requested 


in 5 months! 


Division 
LEVER BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


le 


find they're authoritative and remark- 
ably batyiel = popaned by a dental 
expert especially for school use. Just 
check the quantity you want on the 
couponinthe Coupon Section. They're 
free! You'll get them by return mai! 
—a gift from Pepsodent. 
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FREE 
TEACHING AIDS 


Mail Coupon Today 


See Coupon Section 
Page 44 
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Sterling Sliver 8 .60 

4 , Gold Plated 65 
>. “Bo Relled Gold 86 
ms. “S 1-10 Gold Filled .90 










Sterling Silver $1.40 


Sterling Silver 








80 
Es ch Sterling Silver Sterling Silver 

Seer Siiver $2.25 Gold Plated 1.60 1.40 Gold Plated 88 

Sterling Silver ‘ Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 

bebe. ten as 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.75 Gold Filled 1.10 

All prices enbject too 10 &t. Geld 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins 


per cent Federa! Tax. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Janet’s Difficulties 
(Continued from page 18) 


the general confusion. She learned 
to identify a few stories by the pic- 
tures, as the pupils went over and 
over them, so that she could stumble 
through in reading them aloud. She 
laboriously copied the words and the 
numbers, and parroted whatever the 
quicker children said. But she never 
knew what it was all about, really, 
and she was always lost and confused 
—and alone. 

The other little girls walked home 
with her, when her mother didn’t 
come for her with the car, and they 
played hopscotch on the crowded 
playground at recess. But they had 
no real social contact, none of the 
intimacy of doing things together, of 
sharing, enjoying, creating, and be- 
ing challenged by common problems. 
They were not supposed to talk to 
one another, or to leave their seats. 
Each one had to stand up alone and 
“read” a few phrases from the book, 
with all the others waiting, poised, 
to wave a hand if he stumbled. 

Yes, it was that kind of first 
grade, in the year of enlightenment 
1935, in a city of a hundred thou- 
sand. And Janet’s aunt went home 
and her mother continued to keep 
her well clothed and fed and clean, 
and Janet was left to her compensa- 
tions in racketing and gamboling 
and eating. 

She struggled along through one 
grade after another, getting “pass- 
ing” marks; but outside of school 
hours she never read a book from 
choice, she never talked of school or 
spoke of her playmates there, and she 
never asked her: mother to go to 
school with her. Her mother made 
a “duty call” at school once or twice 
a year, but the teacher had little to 
say except that Janet “wasn’t inter- 
ested.” At the end of sixth grade, 
Janet was “conditioned,” and so she 
and her mother spent a hectic sum- 
mer trying to get geography and his- 
tory facts and arithmetic processes 
firmly enough imbedded to allow her 
to enter junior high school with her 
classmates in the fall. 

And there, at long last, she found a 
home-room teacher who entered in- 
to her problems. This teacher gave 
her remedial reading exercises to do 
with her mother at home, and Janet 
found them “easy, like a game,” and 
enjoyed reading for the first time. 
She guided the girl into better study 
habits, and showed her clues which 
helped her see mathematics and spell- 
ing as reasonable, logical patterns. 
But best of all she treated Janet as 
friend and companion and built up 
her assurance that she was a normally 
capable person. 

Now, Janet is studying Latin and 
algebra, averaging marks in the up- 
per third of her class, and is happier 
than she has ever been in school. She 
still lacks personal and social poise, 
and still retains the bad habits built 
(Continued on page 57) 





WRITER WANTED 


An elementary teacher, college graduate, at least five 
1 Large 
publishing house in New York City offers excellent 
opportunity to enter professional field of writing. 
Must have done some writing, be interested in writ- 
ing, be interested in education, and interested in 
Send complete details 
education, experience, samples of writing, salary 
Replies treated confidentially and samples 
returned. Box 10, The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


years teaching experience, 30-40 years age. 


helping teachers and pupils. 


de sired. 
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SAVE NOW 
for the Vacation of a 
LIFETIME 


Michigan’s vast recreational advan. 
tages offer limitless opportunities 
for the pleasant discovery of re. 
newed vitality, fresh viewpoints and 
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Janet’s Difficulties 
(Continued from page 56) 


by her compensation devices. Sh 
gill isn’t sure she'll “make it” in 
gurses’ training—but she’s planning 
to try! 

A poor start, a crowded regimented 
school, an inadequate foundation in 
reading, blindness on the part of the 
sdults to her individual problems, and 
ck of school-home co-ordination al- 
most ruined the fine potentialities of 
this normal child. The long years of 
fystration and utter confusion are 
sot wholly forgotten, nor is her self- 
confidence fully rebuilt, but Janet is 
yorking at last, with a positive atti- 
tude, toward eventual successful par- 
ticipation in her rightful social and 
vocational adulthood. 


Arithmetic for Every Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


on exactly the same problem, but 
they will learn the processes involved 
hecause they are interested in the 
material. 

Rationing is another subject that 
vill vitalize arithmetic. Every child 
tas a food ration book on which prob- 
ms can be based. The social phase is 
reflected in such questions as: Why 
jo we ration? Why are some articles 
ationed when others are not? Why 
we more points required for some 
things than for others? How many 
wunds of roasting beef or ham could 
te purchased, using all the coupons 
vilid in your book, and how much 
vould the meat cost? If you were to 
at roast beef or ham each day dur- 
ag the period for one set of ration 
samps, how much would your daily 
ation be? If three visitors were ex- 
xcted, how many days’ ration would 
be consumed ? 

How many pounds of butter could 
& bought, using all the coupons val- 
din your book? Compare this with 
the number of pounds of lard that 
could be bought. How much cheese 
could you buy, using all your valid 
coupons? What would be the cost of 
urious kinds of cheese? How many 
pounds of sugar is one sugar coupon 
worth, and how much would the 
ugar cost? This last question would 
mturally lead to a discussion of what 
ind how much fruit could be canned 
vith the sugar allowed. The decision 
can certain fruits might be affect- 
by the number of ration points 
nquired for the purchase of factory- 
anned fruit. Subtraction of whole 
mmbers and percentage can be in- 
troduced here: subtraction by com- 
pring the number of points required 
tor different foods, and percentage by 
determining what per cent one price 
of point requirement is of another. 
Rationing of gasoline, kerosene, 
and fuel oil also provides a basis for 
problems. At the current rate of ra- 
toning, how many miles could you 
travel (at varying averages per gal- 
lon) on the amount of gasoline al- 
lowed on an “A” book, a “B” book, 
2°C” book? 

& a period of one series of cou- 
pons, how much gasoline is saved? 

Where a home is heated by fuel oil, 
the children can easily find out how 
Much was allowed the family last 
Year. Compare this amount with this 


If your car is not run. 
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“FTTOW is my pet Hiawatha 
coming along? Don’t tell 
me—I know. Right on the dot, 
always ... Every day the many 
onlookers lined up from Chicago 
to Omaha thrill at the sight of this 
brilliant splash of orange, gray 
and maroon as it flies down the 
main line... I saved that picture 
of my pet streamliner at Western 
Avenue so that whenever I get 
homesick I just break it out.” 
So writes John Geesaman, for- 


ee Ms 























merly a resident of Louisa, Ia., 
now radioman on a warship in 
the Southwest Pacific, to his 
mother, Mrs. Leo Geesaman. 
The Milwaukee Road appre- 
ciates your loyalty, John. In your 
honor the Midwest Hiawatha 
gives an extra blast from its horn 
as it passes under the Louisa via- 
duct at your old stamping ground. 
While you’re away the Hia- 
wathas will live up to your high 
opinion. They will carry on— 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 





serving your brothers-in-arms and 
your friends and neighbors—ac- 
cording to the best Milwaukee 
Road traditions. 

When you return we invite you 
to ride the Hiawatha as a special 
guest of The Milwaukee Road. 
In a seat of honor in the engine 
cab of your pin-up train you can 
experience the thrill of speeding 
across the land you love. 

It’s a reunion we of The Mil- 
waukee Road willenjoy with you. 


Koad, 





year’s supply; with the preceding 
year’s allowance. If the amount is 
not known, how many gallons would 
be available if 75 per cent, 85 per 
cent, or some other percentage of 
last year’s total were allowed this 
year? In homes where kerosene is 
used for lighting or cooking, the 
amount that could be used each day 
and its cost may be determined. 
Problems involving interest can be 
worked out from purchases of War 
Bonds. Tables computing interest on 
bonds may be obtained at the post 





office or a bank. From these tables 
pupils can find how much will be 
paid if a bond is cashed in at any 
time. Show the advantage of holding 
bonds to maturity and point this out 
as the patriotic course. Compare 
Christmas Savings Clubs, War Bonds, 
and savings-bank accounts to deter- 
mine the most advantageous method 
of investing savings. Taxes will have 
to be considered, and availability of 
money in case of need for cash. How 
many 10-cent or 25-cent War Stamps 
will buy a $25 War Bond? 
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; 

Data from life insurance com- 
panics, production figures of manu- 
facturing establishments, and bank 
statements suggest vital problems. 
City chambers of commerce often 
have material to offer. Transportation 
lines, federal and state agencies, and 
university departments of agriculture 
issue publications which are valuable 
sources of social arithmetic problems. 
Many more illustrations might be 
given, but these are enough to show 
what types of problems are of inter- 
est in every school and community. 
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The SHOES that Point 
lo CCICUNO UT 


in black—in white 

for day or night. 

Glamorous 

versatile shoes 

designed io fit your every mood. 

Rownd-the-clock comfort 

pairing beauty and duly— 

winging your feet 

through daytime and night time hours 
. Truly feminine shoes 

to live in—to work in—to play in! 

Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


‘ 


Priced from 
$6.95 to $7.95 


(Slightly higher 


west of Denver) 


cunt 


A tt i mendorf rx | 
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THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





-YOU GET 
CASH 
BENEFITS 


Right at home if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few 
Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” 
are disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. 
sands of teachers who belong to T.C.U. 
to them to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day. 


teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Records show that far more teachers 
Thou- 
will tell you what it has meant 


As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay, no matter what happens. You are pro- 
tected not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
$42 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


Paid for ‘‘Minor 
Iiiness’’ 


“I wish to thank you for your 
a 


—— — “FREE INFORMATION COUPON™ ™ ™ 


prompt settlement of my re- 
cent claim for 11 days non- 7 the yg T.C.U. Building, 
es : : a In 8, Nebraska. 
or t il . 1 appreciate ence . ; 
a see nati 1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


the T.C.U. 
adjustment. I feel that 
really a friend in need.” 
Miss Willie Cobb, 
Honey Grove, Tex. 


and its fairness of Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
it is 


Name 


Address 
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Storytelling Is an Art 


(Continued from page 28) 


that her sister was reading, but it 
had no pictures or conversations.” If 
this introduction is read or told in an 
ordinary manner, it will have little 
appeal. But if it is told so that the 
voice and attitude express extreme 
weariness and boredom, the speaker 
perhaps yawning for a more decided 
effect, the reaction will be very dif- 
ferent. The most common situation 
may be described in such a way that 
the words carry atmosphere. 

One restriction that should be 
kept in mind is that storytelling is 
not acting. It would clearly be un- 
suitable to try to act out descriptive 
phrases that are read, but it is entire- 
ly permissible to alter your voice to 
suit different characters, to vary your 
facial expression, or to employ certain 
mannerisms that will add to the 
effectiveness of the spoken words. 

Take, for example, a character 
from the King Arthur _ stories. 
Gareth, the boy, says to his mother, 
“When will you let me go to the 
Court of King Arthur?” If read as 
an ordinary question, it amounts to 
little. How did Gareth say the 
words? Analyze the person speaking. 
He was young, eager, enthusiastic. 
Put into your question the boy's 
youthful exuberance. The mother 
replies, “Oh, Gareth, Gareth!” in a 
voice from which tears are not far 
distant. Say the words, then, as the 
mother would have said them, mak- 
ing your voice sound as you think 
hers did. 

Very often; in telling a story, it 
is more effective to leave out such 
expressions as “said the old gentle- 
man gruffly,” and simply use a gruff 
voice. It is also important to give 
consideration to the nationality of 
story characters as well as to their 
age, education, religion, social status, 
and temperament, in order to portray 
them successfully. 

Variety in the pitch and tonality 
of the voice is an aid in holding ar- 
tention. To cultivate voice sponta- 
neity, listen to the conversation of 
persons around you. Notice how the 
voice rises and falls freely over a 
range of several notes. In talking, 
a person usually thinks each idea be- 
fore he speaks it, while in reading he 
gathers so many ideas that often he 
does not make cach single idea clear 
to his listeners. A good exercise is 
to practice imaginary conversations. 
The repeating of such expressions as, 

“Hello, Tom! I haven't seen you 
for an age,” or “Good morning. 
Isn't this a wonderful day?” brings 
about natural changes in pitch, and 
overcomes monotony. 

One may practice exercises also to 
help to secure ease and freedom of 
manner—poise. Practice the experi- 
encing of imaginary situations, such 
as unexpectedly meeting an old 
friend, encountering something that 
causes excitement, or of opening a 

(Continued on page 59) 
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EDUCATIONAL .. 
+» « » TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub. 
lishers are carried in stock. 
) A twenty-four hour shipment service js 
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Write for new Catalogue and Price List 


Ok OK 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 
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Classroom Activities 


for Vitalized - Resultful Teaching in,,, 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


“Very helpful !” . .““‘Wish I had learned of it 
sooner’’—-say hundreds of satisfied readers. 
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Your subscription, sent today, will start with 
the current issue! Chock-full of usable and 
stimulating projects for Primary, intermediate 
and Upper Grades, Listed are but a few of the 
timely subjects in a single issue—Easter mate 
rial: story, poems; Army Day activities, # unit 
on boats for primary grades; a unit and activi- 
ties on Switzerland; abundant projects and much, 
much more of definite value. 


1 year (10 consecutive issues starting 
any month) .. $3.00 


5 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


Subscribe now and start your subscription with 
the important current issue. 


FREE: Send a postcard for additional informatio 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, Illinois 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns te 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencemert 





We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 
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g wonderful place to live 
and make a living! 


Oregon offers a mild, invig- 
orating year-round climate; 
a wonderland of scenic beau- 
Resorts are plentiful 


amid its mountains and for- 
ests; on streams and lakes. 
Recreation spots dot mile 


after mile of its seacoast. 


Cordial Oregon folk offer a sin- 
cere and hearty welcome to new- 


~/@ comers seeking a better place to 
13 live and work and play. Here is 


with 


astate where you will find ample 
opportunities for a _ teaching 


career. 





Typical of its friendly, forward- 
looking people are Oregon’s pro- 
gressive cities. Examples: Baker, 





—@ in the heart of Oregon’s mining 


ve 
te 


\\ 


=a | 


La 


nS 
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country; Pendleton, famed for its 
colorful Round-Up; Roseburg, a 
great lumber center; and Port- 
land, fourth largest city on the 
Pacific Coast, famed for its beau- 
tiful gardens, its high percentage 
of individual homes and its pro- 
gressive thinking. 


All offer unusual opportunities 
for the pursuit of a broadened 
career in the field of education. 


4 you are interested in learning more 
bout present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tien, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
Wades for which you are qualified. 


This odvertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


The OREGON JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
If you lived in Portland you'd read 
The Journal 
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Storytelling Is an Art 


(Continued from page 58) 


letter containing a surprise. Show 
by your behavior or facial expression 
your reaction in each case. 

Ability to speak English properly 
is a requisite in the art of story- 
telling. Children are imitative and 
naturally acquire the habit of good 
(or poor) speech from listening to 
others and noting their pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

Perhaps we are judged, education- 
ally, more by our spoken English 
than by any other one thing. Listen 
to radio announcers, whose work re- 
quires them to use very careful 
diction. If people ask you frequent- 
ly to repeat what you say, it is usual- 
ly a sign of careless enunciation. 
The best way to analyze your own 
problem is, if possible, to have a re- 
cording made of your voice. But a 
desire for improvement and diligent 
practice will do much to foster the 
habit of good speech so that it be- 
comes easy and natural. 


Work-Type Reading—I 


(Continued from page 50) 


acquired, the pupils settled down to 
work. A quiet, methodical attention 
to business superseded previous lack- 
adaisical habits. A month after the 
remedial work began, the teacher said 
to me, “They hardly seem like the 
same classes. They are doing better 
work in history and geography as 
well as in reading. The text doesn’t 
seem to be so hard for them.” 

Since the reading test was given in 
March, we had only three months in 
which to watch growth in the pupils’ 
ability. During that period we ob- 
served these results of increased at- 
tention to reading for a purpose: 
work habits greatly improved; better 
use was made of time; pronunciation 
and vocabulary improved through 
daily phrase-and-word drill; ability 
to “skim” increased; directions were 
more carefully followed; finer dis- 
crimination was used in selecting; in- 
terest in social studies enlarged; 
reading was no longer regarded as an 
annoyance, but as enjoyable and full 
of meaning. 

EprroriaL Note: Part II of this arti- 


cle on “Work-Type Reading” will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 


A Correction 


On page 43 of the March issue of 
Tue Instructor, there should have 
appeared a notation to the effect that 
the words for the song “Who Has 
Seen the Wind?” were reprinted from 
Christina Rossetti’s Poetical Works, 
by permission of The Macmillan 











Company. We sincerely regret this 
omission of credit. 
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noted designers. 
furnished. BEyery step illustrated 
sive salable hats right from the start. We teach you 
how to start a profitable business In spare time. Low 
cost and easy terms. Expert milliners are in demand 
Free National Placement Dept. Send for free catalog 

LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
226 N, Wabash Ave., Dept, 264, Chicago 1, fll. 


‘Shoes Thru The Ages” 


A FASCINATING AND COMPREHENSIVE 

REVIEW OF SHOES AND SHOE MAKING: 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME 





WITHOUT COST 


Upon request we will send to you, with- 
out cost or obligation, this interesting 


and educational set consisting of: 
1) FULL COLOR SCHOOLROOM HANGER, 
SIZE 28x42 INCHES. 


COLORFUL, GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET, 40 PAGES, SIZE 4%4x6% INCHES. 


2) 


A wonderful addition to the modern classroom, a hanger and 
booklet which weave a usually prosaic subject into a highly 
interesting and colorful history covering all ages of civilization. 
This is the story of shoes and shoe making amongst Eskimo and 
Indian, ancient Egyptian and modern Turk, Pilgrim Father and 
American businessman. Just fill out the coupon on page . . and 
mail it in and we will send you this unique set ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Revo Goosé Division 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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@ Remember this... 
Here’s something about refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that may 
prove useful to you 
some day 






You must surely appre- 
ciate compliments upon 
your efficiency and abil- 
ity to keep good natured. 
And, there is where 
refreshing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum might 
be of greatest value to you 
—at home with papers to mark, 
schedules to make up or other 
routine or repetitive work to 
get out. 


a | 

It’s not while supervising active 

youngsters but at home at routine tasks, you This sort of work requires men- 

have to think about keeping “on high.” tal alertness yet in comparison to 

your stimulating day at school, is 

apt to be rather boring and monotonous sometimes. But chewing seems 
to boost mental awakeness as well as morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should help you skim over the flat spots 
in your after-school work at home so that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits . . . Just keep this useful little aid in mind—when we can 
again get quality ingredients to make it possible for us to manufacture 
refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint, a true quality Gum. 





Remember this wrapper 


«it means chewing gum of quality and 
flavor... It will be empty until gum of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint quality can again 

be made. 
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EASY ON THE EYES 


Brilliant, rock-steady, sharply de- 
fined pictures—that’s the kind you 
get with DEVRY 16mm sound- 
on-film equipment... projection 
that brings you the best in black 
and white or natural color... pro- 
jection that is easy on the eyes... 
and sound that’s “nature real”. 
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tion picture sound 
equipment 
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Designs for Room er ae 32 designs printed in hectograph ink. Enough 


for - — year, odoted . the restous 
. months and occasions. eacher’s anua 
Price, prepaid - + + « $1.00 offers ideas and suggestions for best use. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


FOOT-AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak orfallenarches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pain. yp come to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Storesevery- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 
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There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for , Every Coenen Foot Trouble 
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We Made a Study of Ants 
(Continued from page 29) 
OUTCOMES 


A. New knowledge. 

1. An understanding of the habits 
of ants. 

2. A knowledge of the structure of 
the ant and how it uses the different 
parts of its body. 

3. Some knowledge of the varieties 
of ants. 

B. Habits and skills. 

1. Skill in drawing, writing, and 
handling tools. 

2. Improvement in oral and written 
expression of thought. 

3. Increased ability to read. 

C. Appreciations and attitudes. 

1. The habit of being more curious 
and observing. 

2. A greater interest in one’s sur- 
roundings. 

3. A greater desire to learn to in- 
terpret the printed page. 

4. Appreciation of industry as a 
desirable attribute. 


Starting Choric Speaking 
(Continued from page 27) 


suggestions for doing better next 
time are carefully recorded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DeWitt, M. E.: Lilts for Fun (Ex- 
pression Co.). 

DeWitt, M. E.; and others: Practi- 
cal Methods in Choral Speaking 
(Expression Co.). This book con- 
tains numerous monographs on the 
techniques and classroom proce- 
dures involved in teaching choric 
speech. “Choral Speaking in the 
Grades,” by Carrie Rasmussen; 
“The Value of a Speaking Choir 
to Children in the Primary 
Grades,” by Lilian Gray; “Choral 
Speaking in the English Class,” by 
Marjorie E. Burdsall; and “Spoken 
Verse,” by Marjorie Gullan, are 
especially helpful. 

Swann, Mona:! An Approach to 
Choral Speaking (Expression Co.). 


Verses suitable for choral speaking 
have appeared in THE INsTRUCTOR 
in the following issues: November 
1942, November 1943, January 1944, 
April 1944, June 1944, October 1944. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


Color miniatures are attractive 
decorations for place mats to use on 
the breakfast table. Get some rather 
stiff cardboard in white, cream, ivo- 
ry, or eggshell color, and cut it in 
12” x 18” rectangles to make a mat 
for each person in the family. Trim 
the white edges off color miniatures 
and paste one print on each card- 
board either in the center or in one 
corner. Place the mats to dry under 
heavy pressure for several hours so 
that the miniatures will not wrinkle 
or curl. 

Paint a border on each mat in a 
harmonizing color. You may use 
lines, dots, zigzags, or a conventional 
pattern. When dry, cover the sur- 
face with a thin coat of shellac. 
Then it can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. 
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These Dreams Will Come True 


—WHEN Highways wee traboy ways AGAIN 


When a fellow puts his uniform in moth- 
balls and slips on those loose, easy civvies 
... that’s comfort. 


When he and the lady he loves discover a 
velvet bank overlooking a river that runs 
all silver in the sunset—a place to dream 
those old happy dreams. . . that’s Heaven! 


Hard months of war may lie ahead but, 
with final victory, Greyhound intends to 
help make a lot of those dreams come 


true for a lot of fighters— both in and 
out of uniform. 


Today it must be all hard work and sacri- 
fice if we’re to win the last tough battle, 
whether that means working a tommy 
gun, assembling bazookas, or carrying 
wartime manpower. 


Then, in that good tomorrow, the great 
highways of America will re-introduce us 
all to the land we love. Let’s speed that day! 


GREYHOUND. 


SUPER-COACHES LIKE THIS ONE 


will roll along the highways of America in 
the good days to come. Greyhound will again 
pioneer in their design and operation — and 
that means tops in comfort, scenic enjoyment, 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim. 
plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 


comprehension tests. 





There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 
Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three, 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada for basal supplementary use. 





READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is 9 
effective in learning to read. 


During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 





achievements of science. 





The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 






in the first six grades. PN 













A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the lima Vs 

Rainbow Readers. FRY 
‘ ‘ . ; , ‘ “os 

Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. : ook 3 

Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. | ae 

The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. ‘| ADVENTURES 
Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN SCIENCE £& 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, and Hawaii. LA] wish Rute eee 
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